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The Mellin Food Exhibit 


WORLDS FOOD FAIR 
MECHANICS BUILDING, BOSTON 


is the one exhibit in the Fair that has been crowded day and night. 10,000 EACER 
PEOPLE from all over New England have registered their names in the Mellin’s Food Exhibit 
and have received the beautiful colored reproduction of the Marble Statue “Sweet Slumber.” 


HAVE YOU SEEN THE MELLIN’S FOOD EXHIBIT? 


The Boston Herald of September 30th gives this description of it: ‘‘ The Mellin’s Food people have given their ever- 
beautiful and popular painting by Perrault, ‘The Awakening,’ an exquisite setting in golden green draperies, perfectly 
lighted; and as this painting has never before been publicly exhibited in Boston, all who did not see it at World’s Fair or 
California Midwinter Exposition should try to see it here in World’s Food Fair, as it is today perhaps the most widely 
known modern painting of childhood in the world. Not satisfied with this contribution to the art features of the Fair, The 
Doliber-Goodale Co., the proprietors of Mellin’s Food, have placed on exhibition for the first time in Boston, that wonderful 
marble statue of a sleeping child, by Jules Weyns the most famous of Belgian sculptors, which they bought from the Belgian 
Art Exhibit, at World’s Fair, and sent out to California to form a part of their Mellin’s Food exhibit at the Midwinter 
Exposition. 

There was no moment day or night during the entire term of the World’s Fair when the Art building was open that 
‘Sweet Slumber’ was not surrounded by groups of people from all countries who were of one mind and one voice in 
speaking of its life-likeness and reality. It was the one ‘living, breathing, za‘ra/’ baby, sculptured in marble shown at 
the World’s Fair. Together these works of art—the statue and the painting give perhaps the most perfect represen- 
tations of Bady life that have ever been seen in this country.’’ 


Have you ever tried two tablespoonfuls of Mellin’s Food in a cup of hot milk for 





Jaintness, exhaustion, indigestion or sleeblessness? Mellin’s Food requires no cooking , 


and for quick nourishment ts very satisfying. 


THE DOLIBER GOODALE COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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LITTLE Mistress CHICKEN. 


A Veritable Happening of Colonial Carolina. 


In Five Chapters. — Chapter III. 


By Mrs. Arthur Gordon Rose. 





ONSIEUR DUTARQURE, ignoring 
Catharine's piteous cry, strode 
to the nearest house, his own. No other 
person was within sight or hearing. 
Perhaps he was somewhat ashamed of 
what he had done, for when his wife 
rushed to meet him, and to learn his 
tidings, he put her aside with a brief, 
“She is safe,’ and buried himself again 
in his books. 

She, busy woman, was putting things 
in readiness for the half-yearly fair, 
which was to begin on the following 
Tuesday, being the third Tuesday in 
May, and she told herself that Catharine 
must have found her way to Fish Pond. 

She would have liked to know all the 
particulars, and her red nose grew red- 
der still with anxiety as she thought of 
all that might be said. But she knew 
better than to tempt the bolt that was 
wont to fall from that black and omi- 
nous, yet familiar, cloud resting upon 
her husband’s brow; she awaited further 
disclosures from him with what patience 
she might; but they did not come that 
day. 

At first Monsieur Dutarque half-lis- 
tened, as he read, for some cal! from the 
graveyard; but hearing none, he told 
himself with a malicious smile that he 
would punish obstinate ‘‘mees”’ well this 
time, yet leave no telltale mark upon 
her. He meant to go to bring her in jus’. 
at dark; but in a little while he forgot 
the child’s existence. 

Seeing him absorbed in his book, his 
wife brought a candle and put it at his 
elbow, and gave little Betty Green her 
bowl of maize and milk and sent her off 
to bed. The master ate with his book 
still before him, and afterward betook 
himself to repose, murmuring long Latin 
phrases, like one in a dream, as was his 
wont, in a manner which never failed to 
make a deep impression on Madame 
Dutarque, who was neither foreign nor 
classical, but only a poor English serv- 
ing-girl who had come to pick up a 
fortune in America, and had found it 
thus. 

About nine o'clock came Mr. Macna- 
mara, the usher, and stole off quietly to 
bed. He was full of excitement this night, for 
Mr. John Harleston, having become interested in 
a story the usher had been telling him of some 
deer tracks he had noted last fall under some 
crab-apple trees, and of how he really believed 
that he had chanced upon one of the favorite 
haunts of the deer, had invited him home to tea. 
This was a great honor for the poor usher. 

Moreover, Mr. Harleston had asked him to 
attend the next meet of the Hunting Club, which 
was to take place on Wednesday, and had lent 
him his own horse to ride back to Childbury, 
though the walk was none too great for him. 

All athrob with these anticipated and remem- 
bered honors and pleasures, James Macnamara 
did not drop asleep for a long time, but lay 
tossing on his pallet under the roof, plagued by 
mosquitoes, by the strident, rasping chant of the 





| frogs without, and even by the strong and heavy 
perfumes of the flowers. 
At last he slept soundly, and began to smile— 
poor, hatchet-faced boy !—dreaming of home. 


Athwart this dream a discord intruded. He 
stirred. The dream faded, the discord grew. It 


culminated, and he awoke with the echo of a 
terrified cry ringing through his brain. 
| «Tis a screech-owl!"’ he muttered, and turned 
on his pillow to seek sleep again. But on a 
sudden, through the pulsing, warm dampness of 
the spring night, there came a sound he knew: 
‘*M’sien’ Dutarque! Dear M'sieu’ Dutarque! 
It was very faint, but Macnamara heard it 
clearly. ‘Then there was silence. 
Just as he was coaxing sleep anew, and telling 


‘IT WAS SURELY HER 


himself that he dreamed with open eyes, it came 
again—the sweet, frightened baby voice. 

“Mr. Mack! Mr. Mack! Tell him I will be 
good !’’ and then as he sprang, shivering, in spite 
of the warmth of the weather, from his bed, there 
was one wild shriek : ‘‘“Mamma!”’ 
| A baby in mortal terror calls on its mother as 
| men in mortal anguish call on God. Both mean 
| the same thing—‘‘Help of the helpless !”’ 

Master Macnamara hurried into his clothes, all 
the while trying to persuade himself that he had 
| heard nothing. At the door where the children 
slept he paused and listened. He could hear low, 
regular breathing. The whole house seemed 
wrapt in peace. 
the door and stole within. 

Betty Green, her heavy brown hair loose on the 
illow, lay, sleeping soundly, all alone. Could it 


'p 


be that Monsieur Dutarque had chosen this hour 


of the night to punish little Catharine for some 





Still anxious, he pushed open | 


For there was silence also in 
of 


fault? But no! 
the schoolmaster’s room, save for the sound 
stertorous breathing. 

Timidly the usher knocked against the panels 
of the door. The heavy breathing continued, but 
there was a movement within. Presently Madame 
Dutarque put her sharp face through the half- 
opened door. 

“I ask pardon, madame,” said the young man, 
humbly, “but I thought I heard the child Cath- 
arine cry out loudly, as though frightened, and 
when 1 sought her room she was not there, and 1 
could not return to rest for fear that something 
strange might have happened.” 

*What could happen, fool?” 


cried Madame 


4 


VOICE 


Dutarque, snappishly. 
go roaming through the master’s house at mid- 
night! Catharine is safe at Fish Pond with her 
aunt, Mistress Hannah Harleston.” 

‘Nay, then,” said the usher, eagerly. ‘There 
is some mistake, for I myself, when I left there 
at eight o’ the clock, saw nor heard nothing of 
little Mistress Kate; and it was surely her voice 
that called me by my name just now, and bade 
me tell the master that she would be good !”’ 

Madame Dutarque shut the door in his face 
with another sharp ejaculation of ‘Fool!’ and 
he went away sorrowful, and sat by his open 
window to listen if he might hear that cry again. 

Hearing nothing, he stole down like a ghost, 
and glided through the streets, calling softly 


**Have a care how you | 


| everywhere, ‘‘Catharine! Catharine!” 





There was no reply, but so vivid was his 


| fumbling over his clothes in the dark. 


| bas gone in search of her. 


memory of that piercing scream that when he 
failed in his search a wild impulse caused him to 
seek further for stronger aid. For what might 


not have happened? What meant that weird 
ery, with the child who uttered it nowhere 
visible ? 

Mounting Mr. Harleston’s horse in haste, he 


never drew rein until he alighted at the gates of 
Fish Pond, and sent word up to the master of 
Fish Pond that he wished to speak with him on a 
matter of life and death. For his courage and 
his alarm had alike increased with every mile he 
travelled; and by the time 
gates, he was sure that his little pet and wonder, 


he reached those 

Catharine, was in mortal peril somewhere. 
Mr. Harleston waited only to hear that Cath 
arine was not at the schoolmaster’s house, and 
to say that neither was she at Fish Pond. 
Iie knew too much of the real dangers 
to which she might be exposed to dream 
of any supernatural terrors such as the 

usher cherished. 

He wasted no time in questions as to 
how the schoolmaster and his wife should 


have allowed her to wander away; al! 
that he left for future investigation. But 


he shared all the forebodings of evil with 
which the 
was filled. 


breast of James Macnamara 

About two hours before day there was 
a muster of half the country-side. Col- 
onel Lejau and Mr. Harleston and Mr. 
Nicholas Harleston, brother, and 
many others As yet they 
suffered no Kensington, 
Mistress Lydia, 


his 
were there. 
word to go to 
alarming 
until they should know what foundation 
With lanterns, and with 


for fear of 
their fears had. 
the baying of hounds, they startled the 
shadows and the dreamy murmurs of the 
soft spring night. 

Madame Dutarque could not sleep, but 
upon ber bed. Had the usher 
been dreaming, or what did his report 
mean? But James Macnamara a guest 
at Mr. Harleston’s? Pshaw! Not he! 

Yet what were the words that he had 
said? That Catharine had bidden him 
tell the master that she would be good! 
In her that 
this was, indeed, the child's own plaintive 
manner of speech. Could it really be that 
she had not gone to Fish Pond after all ? 

Truly, tye master had not told her so 
in words, as she remembered, and it might 
very well be that he had sent the child 
nearer home for punishment. 


tossed 


soul, the woman admitted 


She began 
to fear she knew not what. These were 
the days when the laws against witches 
still every forest 
Was peopled Madame 
Dutarque was by no means above the 


force; when 


with 


were in 


phantoms. 


unreasoning terrors of the times. 

The night began to ring with 
all of which asked loudly what the master 
had done with little Catharine by way of 


voices, 


punishment. 


When she could bear it no more, she 
awakened her husband, and told him 
her fears and her suspicions. Monsieur 


Dutarque sprang from his bed, and stag- 
gered like a drunken man at the memory 
of what he had done. : 
**Mon Dien! I had forgot!’ he cried 
aloud, in genuine consternation. Then 
hastily he told his wife how he had tied 
Catharine to a tombstone, and then for 
gotten her. And she, in deadly fear, fled 
to the usher’s room, only to find that he 
Was 


“Quick !”" 


vone. 
to Monsieur Dutarque, 

“Quick, 
man, we have not a moment to lose! Macnamara 
Quick! Let us bring 
her home, and let him find her in her bed, asleep, 
when he returns. Then he will think he dreamed. 
God help us! Suppose a panther or a bear hath 
taken her!”’ 

Like thieves the two fled noiselessly out into 
the night, the master still half-dreaming, 
Madame Dutarque trembling with terror. 

As they opened the wicket-gate of the church- 
yard, they could see a motionless little white 
figure erect in the distance, and lo! out the 
velvet blackness not far from it, there arose a 
luminous face with hollow, blazing eyes. Slowly 
it rose, until it stopped at eight feet high! 

The master would have shrieked aloud, buat his 


she cried 


and 


ee 
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wife put her cold hand over his lips and fell to 
her knees with a whispered prayer. 


the shouts of men, the 
sound of horns. 

They could hear even 
the dull tramp of the 
bare feet of the slaves, 
running along with the 
horses. Afar, the yel- 
low glare of pine torches 
stained the faint white- 
ness of the starlit night. 
All the plantations were 
astir, and all the town 
as well. In a moment 
they would be upon 
them! 

They dared not go to 
where the little motion- 
less, white figure stood, 
guarded by that mys- 
terious horror, which, 
though now unseen, 
was no doubt lurking 
near. They dared not 
return to face that ap- 
proaching throng. They 
dared not remain where 
they were to meet their 
fate. 

“They will kill you!” 
said Madame Dutarque, 
drawing her breath in 
a shiver; as she grasped 
her husband’s hand. 

Like shadows they 
sped toward the river. 
Yet what escape was 
possible? Lights flared 
from the tavern, and 
men were looking out 
from doors and windows. Toward the east was 
another ferry, but between lay the plantations of 
those who knew and loved this child. Toward 
the north lay more plantations and the child’s 
own home; toward the south, the river; toward 
the west, this ferry—their only hope. Yet the 
ferry itself belonged to the child's own mother! 

At this strange hour, with all the town astir, 
how could a man so well known as Monsieur 
Dutarque cross, without many explanations and 
much delay, if at all? And they had not even a 
shilling between them ! 

So they lay at the bottom of a deep gully on 
Luckins’s land, and listened, like hunted hares, 
with beating hearts, to the tumult in the town. 


(To be continued.) 


* 
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THAT BEAR. 


A very young ‘‘ Tenderfoot "’— Fleetfoot and Sureshot — 
What “Roderick the Reckless" bagged. 


I was about fourteen years old when I began to 
develop that queer freak so common among boys, 
which manifests itself in a disposition to run 
away or to do something desperate and lawless. 

At first I thought I would like to be a pirate, 
but just at that time I happened to take a trip by 
boat from Boston to Halifax, and was so 
dreadfully seasick that my piratical aspi- 
rations came to an abrupt end. 

When I sadly admitted to enyself that 
being a good boy was more enjoyable than 
being a seasick pirate, I turned my still 
surviving aspirations for an adventurous 
life in another direction. Should I become 
a highwayman or a Western cowboy ? 

I looked little like becoming either at that 
time. I was tall and pale and thin, with 
very little muscular development. Indeed, 
the boys at school often addressed me as 
‘‘Beanpole.’”” My hair was so red that it 
was a stock joke of my boy companions 
that I might make my living by hiring out 
to the government as a lighthouse. 

**Let them jeer,’’ I said to myself. ‘‘Per- 
chance in the years before us will come a 
day when, in some lonely mountain pass 
or on some desert plain, I will have ye at 
my mercy !”’ 

Cne day in June my Uncle Philip Brewer 
came into our house and said to my mother: 

‘See here, Sarah, I’ve been thinking of 
something. How would you like to let 
Jeddy go out to the mountains and spend 
the summer with me ?” 

I was Jeddy, and I listened eagerly as 
Uncle Phil went on: 

“The boy is looking paler and thinner 
than usual this spring, anda summer among 
the hills would do him good in more ways 
than one. He could make himself useful 
to me, and he’d come home in the fall look- 
ing like another boy.”’ 





“The Mysterious Horror 


| terror before me. 
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iny young blood to hear him tell of the bears and | 


The object | mountain lions he had killed, and of a scrimmage | rifle on my shoulder and the cook’s carving-knife 
remained a few moments, then disappeared; but | in which he had once engaged with a band of Ute | thrust into my belt by the side of one of Uncle 
there was a noise of dogs and horses on the air— | Indians. 


Uncle Phil usually had his way, and I 
was not greatly sur- 
prised, although wildly 
delighted, when mother 
finally gave her consent 
to his suggestion. | 

“The boy does look | 
ill, and Doctor Walker | 
says he thinks the trip 
would do him good,”’ 
she said. ‘So he may 
go if you will be sure 
to have him back safely 
in time for school, the 
first of September.” 

Uncle agreed to this, 
and four days later we 
left the quiet little Con- 
necticut town in which 
my whole life had been 
spent and started for | 
Colorado. 

I had become an 
object of envy and ad- 
miration to all the other 
boys in the town as soon 
as they knew of my pro- 
posed trip, and I dare | 
say I gave myself a) 
good many foolish airs ; 
but no matter about) 
that. Weall doit when | 
we are young—some of | 
us continue to do it| 
when we are old enough | 
to be wiser. 

We reached Camp 
Good Luck in ten days, 
having spent several 
days in Denver, where 

Uncle Phil had made my happiness perfect by 
giving me a handsome little rifle, promising to 
instruct me in the use of it. 

Camp Good Luck consisted of a newly devel- 
oped mine, with its engine and shaft-house, and 

| two or three log cabins in which lived the men 
| who worked at the mine. Uncle Phil had a 
| cabin of his own some distance from the others, 
| but we took our meals—very good ones, too—at 
the boarding-house with the miners. 

The cook was a big, raw-boned Swede, and | 
| Uncle Phil said that if I wanted to make myself 

useful I might help him in peeling potatoes and | 
grinding coffee. But such tasks as these did not | 
fit in well with iy cowboy aspirations. 

There was a roguish-looking little black burro 
at the mine which was used to carry bags of ore | 
down to the smelter, five miles distant, and provi- 
sions up to the mine. Uncle Phil said I might 
have it to ride around on when it was not needed. 

I named the burro Fleetfoot, although he was 
the slowest and laziest little rascal any boy ever 
mounted. By dint of much prodding and belab- 
oring of his sides I could sometimes get him to 
change his slow plodding for a mild and brief, as 
well as uncomfortable, trot. But when mounted 
on Fleetfoot’s back I imagined myself a reckless 
cowboy in pursuit of Indians who were fleeing in 
I would fire away recklessly 











“Rigged out ter kill something.” 


The idea was as new and unexpected to mother | at birds and ground-squirrels with my shining | 


as to me, and she said, laughingly : 

“Oh, T don’t know, Philip. I'll have to think 
about it.” 

Uncle Phil was superintendent of a silver-mine 
away out on the top of a mountain in Colorado. 

He was “back East’* that spring for a few 
days on business, and had taken a great liking to 
ine, while I looked upon him with wonder and 
admiration because of the things he had seen and 
done while “troughing it’ in the West. It thrilled 


little rifle, but although I had named it “Sure- | 
shot,’’ I doubt if Lever hit anything—except the 
trees and the rocks. 

‘*Where’s your game, boy ?’’? Uncle Phil would 
ask when I returned empty-handed. 

‘*Well,’’ I would say in reply, “the shooting | 
wasn't very good.” 

‘*No, I don’t s’pose it was,’’ Uncle Phil would 
say dryly; and then I mentally resolved that I'd | 
show him whether I could shoot or not. | 


One morning I rode down by the mine with my 


Phil’s bowie-knives. The handle of a pistol with | 
a broken lock appeared above one boot-top, and I 
had two long, shining rooster tail-feathers flaunt- 
ing from my cap. I don’t think that I ever felt 
or looked quite so much like a “terror of the 
mountains” as on that day. 

‘‘Well, sonny,” called out a miner known as | 
“Shorty’”’ Sampson, from the top of the mine | 
dump, ‘yer rigged out ter kill something this | 
time sure, aint ye? Ye’d orter clean out all the | 
b’ars an’ lions an’ cattymounts there is in the 





| gulch, armed like that.’ 


’ 


“You'd better go up by Big Pete’s cabin,’ 
added Jack Shaw, ‘‘and put a bullet into the b’ar 
that come ‘round last night and eat up his supper | 
that was cookin’ while he’d gone down to the | 
spring for water. He see it a-puttin’ off up the 
mountain afterward, but he said he was too tired 
to put after it, an’ night was comin’ on, any- 
how.” 

I supposed he was telling me this to frighten 
me, but a moment later I met Uncle Phil 
on the trail, and he said : 

“See here, Jeddy, don’t you go out of 
sight of the camp to-day, and don’t go to 


| nosing around in strange or dark places. 


Big Pete Brennan saw a big black bear up 
by his cabin last night. It may be lurking 
around here yet, and it wouldn't like any- 


| thing better for dinner than a boy of about 


your size. Now mind what I say, and 
keep near the camp. Shin up a tree and 
yell for help if you see the bear.” 

I was indignant at this injunction and 
resented it by saying loftily, ‘I guess old 
Fleetfoot and I can take care of ourselves, 
*speshly when we've got old Sureshot 
along.”” 

“Oh, you can, eh?” replied Uncle Phil. 

“I’m not at all sure of that. I think you'd 
want to get home a little faster than Fleet- 
foot could carry you if you ran across old 
Bruin.” 

This nettled me, and I said, “If I do run 
across him I'll bring home his hide;’’ 
whereat Uncle Phil shouted with laughter 
and walked on, leaving me longing for an 
encounter with the bear. | 

Fleetfoot plodded along slowly toward 
the cabin of Big Pete, a big, garrulous 
Irishman who lived alone in a rude, hut-like | 
cabin a mile from the mine. He was now | 
employed at the mine and had brought the story 
of the bear with him when he came to work. | 


| guided Fleetfoot toward Big Pete’s cabin, deter- 


mined to have a shot if perchance he should | 
return hoping to get another meal. 


He was standing in the engine-house door and 
near him were Big Pete, Shorty Sampson, and 
several of the other miners. 

«I—I’ ve—killed it!”’ I gasped out. 

‘Killed what ?’’ asked Uncle Phil. 

*“The—bear—up at Big Pete’s 
killed it.” 

Uncle Phil looked incredulous. ‘It don't seem 
possible,’”’ he said. ‘‘Was that your gunshot we 
heard a few minutes ago? ’Twas, eh? Well, 
come along, Sampson, and let’s see if the boy has 
proved himself to be a better shot than I thought 
he was.”’ 

Then turning to me he said: ‘*No, you can’t go. 
You’re as white as a sheet; you go up to the 
boarding-house cabin and ask the cook to give 


cabin—lI’ve 


| you a cup of coffee, and then you go over to our 


cabin and lie down for an hour. Go on now and 
you shall have a bear steak for your dinner if 
you've really done old Bruin up.” 

‘Well, I think I have,’ I said, proudly and 
with returning courage. 

I got the cup of coffee and then went to our 
cabin and lay down as Uncle Phil wished. 





“i've killed it!” 





About three-quarters of an 
hour afterward Uncle Phil ee A 
stepped up to the open win- 
dow of the cabin, looked at me a moment and 
then said, half-severely and half-laughingly : 

‘*You young rascal! I onght really to come in 
there and warm your jacket for you, for you’ve 


I had never before felt so courageous and | gone and killed that little black burro and it was 
actually hoped for a hand-to-hand encounter with | the best one I ever owned.” 


Bruin, for I felt that my victory would be all the 


I wanted to start for Connecticut by the next 


greater if I could take his hide back to Connec- | stage, but I could not, and for the rest of the 


ticut without a rifle-ball in it. } 

All was quiet and intensely gloomy around the | 
cabin. Its hingeless door stood loosely against | 
the door-frame, and all the glass was broken in 
the sash of the one small window. I stepped into | 
the one little, grimy room of the cabin and} 
glanced around. Then I led Fleetfoot to a pine- | 
tree, threw the bridle-rein over a branch, and | 
said: | 

‘‘Now you just stand still until I come for you 
to lug a bear’s hide home, old fellow.’’ I patted 
his shaggy black sides, an attention he received 
with his usual indifference to either blows or 
caresses. 

The cabin was entirely surrounded by an 
exceedingly dense growth of low pines, as was | 
nearly the whole of the mountain-side; but I | 
plunged into the thicket, rifle in hand, resolved to 
let old Bruin know that ‘‘Roderick the Reckless,” 
as I now styled myself, was on his trail. 

1 tramped around in the woods for an hour or 
longer, going a mile or two from the cabin and | 
returning by another trail, finding, as I thought, 
traces of Bruin. I was almost within sight of | 
the cabin, and was sitting down tightening the | 
spur on my right boot, when I suddenly heard 
the snapping of dry twigs near me. 

I jumped to my feet, my rifle to my shoulder | 
and my heart in my mouth. My hands trembled | 
so I could hardly hold the gun, and I am sure 
my face must have been ghastly. A desire to | 
run for my life seized me, but I thought of Uncle | 
Phil’s jeers and of the boys at home and held my 
ground. 

The sounds were repeated. I moved forward 
cautiously and turned a sharp curve in the trail. 
The sun had gone under a cloud and the woods 
were dimly lighted, but there about twenty-five 
feet distant, I saw a part of the black body of my | 
game as it was crossing the narrow trail to} 
disappear in the pines beyond. 

Half-crazed with excitement and with arms and | 
fingers trembling while my heart went ‘thump, | 
thump, thump,” I lifted my gun to my shoulder | 
and fired. 

The last remnant of my courage deserted me | 
while the echoes awakened by the report of my | 
gun were still rolling up and down the dark | 
guich. Without waiting to complete my victory 
with my knife I turned and fled wildly down the | 
trail, crying like a baby as I ran. | 

Twenty minutes later I appeared at the mine so 
pale and breathless and with such chattering 
teeth that Uncle Phil said, ““Why, boy! What’s | 
the matter with vou ?”’ 


summer Big Pete and the other men made me 
very unhappy by their remarks about “that bear.”’ 
But one thing is certain, the rough life I lived that 
summer at “Camp Good Luck” fully cured me 
of my absurd desire to become a cowboy, or a 
Western hunter or trapper. 

J. L. Harpour. 


ek he 


A TYPHOON IN HONGKONG HARBOR. 


” 





“T had been anxious to see a typhoon,” writes 
the author of ‘*Ten Years in Indo-China and 
China,”’ “and I had my wish gratified in Hong- 
kong more than once. The strength of the wind 
at such times is greater than I could have thought 
possible. It whirls ships helplessly adrift from 
the firmest moorings, and with sudden blast takes 
away the corrfers of houses and sends projecting 
verandas flying across the street. 

‘During the height of the gale the residents for 
the most part shut themselves closely in their 
houses, carefully securing their doors and win- 


| dows, and so remain with constant apprehension 


and dread, lest the dwelling should be swept 
away and themselves be entombed in the ruins. 

“Once, while the storm was at its worst, I 
ventured down to the Praya to see the crowd of 
Chinese boats that had been blown inshore and 
piled up in a mass of wreck just below the city. 
The sky was of dark leaden color and the wind 
caught up the crested waves and sent them in 
long, white streaks of vapor across the scene, 
through which the dismantled ships were dimly 
descried drifting from their moorings. 

“The heavy, stone-faced wall of the Praya 
had given way, and the great granite blocks 
had been washed in upon the road. Half-blinded 
by the waves as they leapt over the road and 
dashed in angry foam against the houses, and 
buffeted by the wind, I made slow headway to 


| the east end of the settlement, where a number 


of foreigners were attempting to rescue two 
women from a small Chinese boat. 

“‘We had to cling to the lamp-posts and stan- 
chions, and seek shelter against the doorways and 
walls. Advantage was taken of a slight lull in the 
storm to fire off rockets, but these were driven back 
like feathers against the houses. Then long life- 
boats were dragged to the pier, but the first was 
broken and disabled the moment it touched the 
water, while the second met a like fate and its 
gallant crew were pitched out into the sea. 

‘In short, every effort proved abortive, and as 
darkness set in the unhappy women and their 


| boat were reluctantly abandoned to their fate. 
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‘“‘Next morning the whole length of the Praya | 
presented a scene of wreckage and desolation. | 
Many of the Chinese, notwithstanding their | 
shrewdness in predicting storms, had been taken 
quite unawares and hence the fearful sacrifice of 
life and the loss of property which had ensued.” 
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SOMETHING BEYOND. 


Something beyond! The immortal morning stands 
Above the night, clear shines her prescient brow; 
The pendulous star in her transfigured hands 
Lights up the Now. 
—Mary Clemmer Hudson. | 


Selected. 
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TOLD AT AGASSIZ HALL. 


In Four Chapters.—Chapter III. 
The Stolen Livery Horse. 


The tall old clock that stood behind the pulpit in 
Agassiz Hall slowly struck nine o’clock as Billy 
finished his account of the Blow-hole adventure. | 
But as I still wished to hear the story of the capture 
of the stolen livery horse and wagon, I asked the 
genial Agassizians to remain together another 
half-hour that I might hear it. They consented, 
and Billy called on Gertrude Masterman to tell the 
story. “She was the heroine of that occasion,” he 
said. 

So Miss Masterman told it. 

“To the northwest of Greenhill,” she began, 
“there is an unsettled tract of land known as 
‘Gilhampton Academy Grant,’ which was a forest 
till four years ago. A lumber company then ob- 
tained possession of it, and set a gang of loggers at 
work there. 

“During the winter, while snow lay three and 
four feet deep, they cut down the great trees, 
leaving a vast number of stumps four or five feet 
high. Two men who crossed this region three | 
years later informed us that the 
‘wood-stools’ which had grown on 
these stumps were wonderful on 
account of their size and peculiar 
colors. So last year we resolved 
to go there for wood-stools, and 
we drove as far as we could find 
a road for our big ‘barge’ wagon. 

“Wood-stools, you know, are 
really a very interesting form of 
vegetable life. No one has yet 
studied them thoroughly enough 
to know their exact modes of 
growth and propagation. People 
usually look upon them as ex- 
crescences, or an outgrowth of 
decay. But really it is as specific 
a form of life as is the birch-tree 
on the decayed stump of which 


the wood-stool spore, or seed, 
takes root. 
“Well, to study the mode of 


growth of these fungi, as well as 
make a collection of curious cones, 
eighteen members of our chapter 
made this trip to Gilhampton 
Academy Grant. There were 
thousands of wood-stools there, 
some of immense size, as any one 
can see who looks at the gable of 
our hall; for the most of those nailed up there | 
were obtained during this trip. 

“There is a large farmhouse near the town 
boundary of Greenhill owned by a man named 
Sylvester, who sometimes entertains travellers. 
We spent the night there on our way up to the 
Grant, and were intending to do so on our home- 
ward trip. But shortly after leaving the stumpy 
tract in the afternoon, with our barge well laden 
and decorated with huge wood-stools, we cramped 
one of the wheels of the wagon so badly that the | 
tire was sprung. 

“The boys found it hard to replace the tire, and 
we were delayed till night. Meantime we saw that 
a heavy rain-storm was coming on. Eight or ten | 
miles of bad road lay between us and Sylvester’s, 
and so we made up our minds to camp in an old 
abandoned clearing near the lumber road. 

“A black little log house, or cabin, and a shed 
stood near one corner of the clearing, and a good- 
sized barn in its centre, about two hundred yards | 
from the cabin. This barn had been built by the | 
lumbermen, since the settler’s time, for the pur- 
pose of storing hay cut in the clearing. 

“The boys of our party therefore stopped at the 
house and stavled the horses under the shed near 
it. And as the barn was really much drier and 
more comfortable than the cabin, we girls took it 
to sleep in, while the boys slept in the cabin. 

“There was a great mow of hay in the barn, also | 
a hay-covered scaffold over one end of the floor 
near the doors. It was easy enough to climb up to 
this seaffold and seek sleep on the hay. Up 
there we thought we should be quite safe from 
prowling animals. By the time we had all made 
our supper of such food as we had left in the 
baskets, the rain was falling steadily. 

“There was a rude ladder by which we were able 
to climb to the scaffold of hay; and when once we 
were up there, and had pulled the ladder up after 
us and arranged the hay and our wraps, it was 
rather jolly. The hay was fresh and soft, and the 
rain pattered drowsily on the roof. 

“We lay and talked till almost eleven o’clock, I 
should think. None of us felt the least alarm—not 
even after Eva and Eleanor tried to create a little 
by telling blood-curdling stories. 

“All but Eva and I had fallen asleep when I | 
heard some one drive up to the barn, jump out, 
and pull open one of the great doors. 

“*Who’s that?’ Eva whispered to me, and put 
out her hand. 

“It must be the boys,’ I whispered close to her 
ear. 

“*What has sent them out here?’ she whispered. 
“*Perhaps the rain comes through the old house- 
roof,’ I replied, ‘and they were driven out.’ | 

“Immediately the other large door was opened, | 
and then we heard a horse and buggy led into the 
barn; but no one had spoken, which seemed a little 
queer. The boys certainly would have called out | 
to us before they opened the door. | 





“The barn was so dark that we could see nothing 
of what was going on down on the floor; but some 
one seemed to be unhitching the horse. Then the 
silence was broken by a man’s voice, quite unlike 
that of any of our party, saying in a low tone: 

“Better hitch her right here in the floor, Brown. 
I’ll pull out some hay for her. She don’t need 
water.’ 

“Eva grasped my hand with a sudden clutch of 
terror. 

“*But what'll I hitch to?’ grumbled another 
voice. ‘Strike a match, will you?’ and then we 
heard the repeated scraping of a match. 

“*Wet!’ cried the first speaker, impatiently; yet 


| he still spoke in a low, suppressed voice, quite as 


if afraid that some one might overhear. Finally a 
match blazed. Then I raised myself a little and 


| attempted to look down. 


“Another match was lighted from the first, while 
the second man appeared to tie the horse to one of 
the posts of the barn; but the light was so fitful 
that I could gain only glimpses of the forms of two 
men, the horse and the top of a buggy. 

“Then we heard them pulling hay from the mass 
in the mow beside the barn floor, both to feed the 
horse and to make a bed for themselves. Pres- 
ently one said to the other: 

“*We must have come forty miles since nvon. 
They can’t follow us on any such night as this. 
They couldn’t have followed us since dark. We’re 
safe enough here till three or four o’clock. By that 
time the mare’ll be rested, and we will light out for 
Canada.’ 


“« Gertrude!’ Eva whispered in my ear. 
‘They’re criminals, or something bad! Ob, I am | 


so afraid the girls will wake, some of them, and 


speak! What shall we do?’ 
“IT had expected that the sound of the horse’s 


hoofs when they drove in, or the voices, would | 


waken the girls, but they all five were very tired, 
and had fallen soundly asleep. But one of them 


| might wake and speak at any moment! 


“The two men continued to talk as they lay on 


Taking the stolen 


the hay. They spoke chiefly of roads, and the 


| routes which officers would be likely to take in 


pursuit of them, and of towns and villages where 
there were telegraph stations. 
us that they were flying from justice. 

“«O Gertrude, do you think they will murder us, 
if they find us here?’ Eva whispered in my ear. 

“That was more than I could answer. 

“T thought of all kinds of plans for communicat- 
ing with the sleeping boys, at the old house. At 
last the men ceased talking and fell asleep. One 
of them snored loudly. We heard him above the 
steady patter of the rain on the roof and the horse 
eating hay. 

“For a long time Eva and I lay listening to every 
sound. I could think of no other way of escape 
than for one of us to steal softly down off the 
scaffold, and go to summon the boys. Eva was 
thinking of the same thing, for after a long time, 
she whispered: 

“*Do you think you could get down and go call 
the boys, Gertrude? Couldn't we slide the ladder 
along on the hay and then lower one end of it 


| gently down?’ 


“I could think of no other plan, and so | rose 
slowly to a sitting posture, took hold of the ladder 
at our feet, and moved it slowly. It rustled the 
hay, but not loudly. After every little pull at it, I 
stopped to listen. Both the men were asleep, 
breathing hard. 

“TI swung the ladder gradually around, and 
lowered one end of it till it touched the floor, as I 
thought; but the end of it had really gone into the 
back part of the box of the buggy. I tested it a 
little. It seemed firm. Then, holding on by the 
upper end, [ set foot on a round and began to 


| descend. 


“But I had got no more than half-way down, 
when the buggy suddenly rolled forward several 
feet. The ends of the shafts hit the horse’s heels, 
I think, for the animal started, stepped noisily 
around and snorted. 

“T clung to the ladder rounds and stood perfectly 
still. I heard Eva catch her breath, she was so 
frightened. Some of the girls stirred. I heard 
them turn in their sleep. The men wakened. One 
of them said to the other in a low tone, ‘What was 
that?’ 

“*T guess the mare stepped back onto the shafts,’ 
replied the other. 

“They turned over on the hay; but it seemed a 
long time before their heavy breathing showed 
that they were asleep again. Even after I felt 
sure that they had fallen asleep, I scarcely dared 
move for fear the buggy would start again. Finally 
I took another step downward, and found myself 
jammed between the back of the buggy top and the 
ladder. 

“Then I was in a fix, but at last I reached a foot 
around the ladder and stepped on the tire of one 
of the wheels. Next I got hold of the ‘fan’ of the 
buggy top, and lowered myself till my foot rested 


| times. 


It was evident to | 


|on the hub of the wheel; and so I reached the | 


barn floor. 


“I was a long time doing this; for the buggy | 


creaked slightly, and the horse stepped several 
Plainly the animal was aware my 
presence; but the men did not wake. 

“I slowly tiptoed my way in the darkness, hunting 
for the door, lost my direction and ran against the 
haymow. Then I felt my way alongside it, till 1 
came to the great doors at the end of the floor. 

“The doors had only swung together and closed 
of their own weight. I easily pushed one of them 
open for a foot or more and crept forth into the 
rain and wet grass outside. 

“It was not quite as dark outside as in the barn, 
yet it was only after wandering around for some 
time, that I found the road and the log house. Six 
or eight times I knocked at the door before I could 
wake those sleepy boys. Horace finally called out, 
*Who’s there?’ 

“I put my mouth close to the door and said, 
‘Come out here quick, but keep quiet.’ 

“Then I could hear a stir inside, and they soon 
opened the door. 

**What’s the matter! 
whispered, excitedly. 

“*There are two criminals down at the barn!’ I 
whispered; and then I told them all about it. 


of 


What’s the matter!’ Billy 


“Of course they are armed,’ said Billy. ‘And 
we haven’t so much as a pop-gun!’ 
“*Well,’ said I, ‘do you intend to leave those 


girls there to their mercy ?’ 

“‘*Not we!’ exclaimed Billy. 
thing, right off.’ 

“Horace and Billy and the others, after a little 
hurried talking, made up their minds to advance 
toward the barn, pretend to be officers, and shout 
to the men to surrender. 

“I don’t wish to cast reflections on the courage of 
our boys; still I don’t think they were very anxious 
to grapple with those thieves.” 

“Gertrude is quite right!” Billy interrupted, 
laughing. “I didn’t relish the job, myself; in fact 


‘We must do some 





Horse tome 


1 was a little scared. We had nothing to defend 
ourselves with; and I fancied there were even 
chances of those fellows coming out and opening 
fire on us with a couple of Winchesters.” 

“But they did pretty well,” said Gertrude; “they 
formed a long line and advanced through the wet 
weeds, stumbling over stumps and stones. At a 
signal whistle from Billy, they were all to shout 
and pretend to surround the barn. But before Billy 
whistled, we heard a scream from inside; and now 
Eva must finish the story.” 

“Dear me, well, I will try,” said Eva. 

“All the time Gertrude was getting out of the 
barn, I sat on the scaffold of hay, quite in a 
tremble; for what would happen when the boys 
came, I did not know. I was afraid there would 
be bloodshed. 

“After Gertrude got out, I sat still and waited 
and listened for a long time—a whole hour it seemed 
tome. Ithad stopped raining, and the only sounds 
now were a cricket in the hay, and once in a while, 
the horse, stepping on the floor. 

“Suddenly one of the men waked and appeared 
to sit up in the hay. Then he struck a match, andI 
heard his watch-case snap 

“*Half-past three,’ he muttered, and then shook 
his companion. ‘Half-past three,’ he repeated to 
him. ‘Hadn’t we better be on the move?’ 

“Then Ida waked, started, and said ‘Gertrude! 
Gertrude!’ | put out my hand to her and whispered, 
‘Sh 

“But the man had heard her. He jumped to his 
feet and called out sharply, ‘Who’s there?’ 

“With that Ida screamed! The other girls waked 
instantly and eried out, all together. I had not 
time to speak to them, or say a word, when I heard 
loud shouting outside! 

“Surrender! Surrender! Catch ’em! 
‘em off! Stop ’em!’ our boys shouted. 
really tremendous! 

“The rogues sprang out of the hay, stumbled 
over the buggy shafts, and jumped for the back 
door of the barn. The horse pranced on the floor. 
Then we heard the barn door slam and the noise 
of the thieves’ boots, clattering on stones as they 
dashed around the corner of the building and ran 


Head 


It was 


away. 
“Still the shouts of ‘Surrender! Surrender!’ 
continued. I expected that the boys would rush 


into the barn, but they did not. The shouts did not 
seem to come any nearer; and I had called out 
half a dozen times at the top of my voice that the 
men had gone before Billy and Horace opened the 
barn door.” 

“Well,” said Billy, laughing, “we hadn’t seen 
the two scamps leave the barn. We were afraid 
that they were inside, ready to shoot, perhaps, till 
we heard Eva say that they had gone.” 

“The upshot of it all was, that the two rogues 
ran to the woods,” Miss Masterman resumed. “We 
saw nothing more of them. In fact, we had not 
seen them sufficiently to identify them. But the 





horse and buggy were left in our possession. We 
took them home with us, the next forenoon, and 
afterward advertised them. Two wecks later the 
owner, a stable-keeper from Bristol, eighty miles 
iuway, came here and claimed his property; but the 
two rogues have not been captured so far as we 
know.” C. A. STEPHENS. 
(To be continued. 
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CLEVER MONKEYS AT THE ZOO. 


By George Manville Fenn. 


Part II.—“All Sorts.” 


ree 


“Vicious, spiteful things!” said a lady in front of 
the great cages; for a large Indian monkey had 
sprung trom one of the perches, seized the bars, 
and was shaking them violently as he showed his 
teeth. 
abused 


To judge from his tone and manner, he 
and called 
manner of bad names 


another clever monkey all 
a “chicker” 
anda “chack-chack” and a “squitter,” and evidently 
told him what he would do if he could get at him. 


The other clever monkey, 


Ile called him 


who was dressed in an 
Eton jacket with white turn-down collar and a tall 
hat, looked rather white, and started 


away 60 
suddenly that the hat fell back over his ears. Then 
he smiled very feebly and went on to the next 


cage, while the big Indian monkey 
hjm and went on talking. 

\s Professor Garner was not there to interpret 
the their meaning must 
untold 

I do not blame the monkey, nor call him vicious. 
sland and gentle as I am by nature, if I were shut 
up in a cage, and if a boy offered me gingerbread, 
and if, when I trustingly put he 
snatched the tempting morsel away and rapped 
my fingers with a cane, I should be vicious, too. 

Poking sharp straws in my eyes would irritate 
me, and I should not like it any better if the straw 

were thrust into my ear. 

Being spat at certainly would 
not improve my temper, and if I 
were possessed of a tail, I should 
be annoyed if it were seized by a 
boy and I dragged about by it. 

I must confess, though, that if 
I were an Old World monkey, I 


glared after 


abusive words, remain 


out my hand, 


fancy that I should regard the 
tail as unnecessary inacage. Of 
course if I were a New World 


monkey, possessing one of those 
tails that take a turn round any- 
thing and act as a fifth arm or 
leg, it would be different. 

A few at the Zoo con 
vinced me that, in spite of the 
keepers’ vigilance, the monkeys 
have rather a hard time. It is 
not fair to judge harshly of the 
natural temper of a being who is 
shut up in a cage and teased by 
clever, clothed monkeys from ten 
to half-past six. 

I took a quiet turn alone from 
cage to and everywhere 
found keen eyes fixed upon me 
in a searching, suspicious manner. 

But I found that the monkeys 
were yearning for 
companionship, and wished to be friendiy. As 
soon as one soft gray, prettily shaped monkey, a 
vervet from East Africa, had satisfied itself that I 
was a friend it thrust out one little soft, black hand 
to be taken, then the other as far as it could 
reached, 
at me, and seemed supremely happy as long as its 
palms were held. 

Another was as friendly, but soon became inter 
ested in the opening of my glove, and above all in 
the bright brass button. 

In one cage sat a large Japanese gentleman with 
He hungry, 
but a yellow pear tempted him. Reaching out a 
hand, he took it quietly, turned it over, and then, 
sitting peeled it evenly eating. 
Lacking a knife, he performed the operation with 
his teeth, exactly as a baby might have done. 

Bits of biscuit were the offerings made in another 
large cage where a very small, black, almost tailless 
ape came up timidly. After a little hesitation it 
took a piece, tasted it dubiously and was all anima. 
tion directly. Turning its head it uttered a peculiar 
ery and one of its fellows came bounding to ite side 
ready to take the next piece. The first evidently 
had shouted, in Apese, “I say, come here!” 

There was plenty to watch in the large cages 
where several kinds of apes were kept together. 
Their antics were amusing as they chased one 
another, swung, leaped and bounded from perch to 
perch. One group was seated in the straw. Half 
a dozen monkeys were cuddled up together, some 
dozing, others looking on, while the most serious 
ot the party held across its lap the smallest, which 
evidently enjoyed being carefully investigated and 
cleaned. 

Not four feet away, on one of the perches, a good 
sized monkey was seated halfasleep with head 
bent over a dozing young one held in its arms. 
Unfortunately for their comfort an active, mis 
chievous-looking little fellow, which in its antics 
reminded one strongly of that “amoozin’ little 
cuss,” Artemus Ward’s kangaroo, was darting about 
the cage playing with straws, running up and down 
the bars, and with its eager eyes on the lookout for 
mischief. Suddenly it caught sight of the dozing 
monkey nursing her young one and above all noted 
that the elder’s tail was hanging down 

Mischief stole cautiously along till it was beneath 
the pair, then, reaching up, it seized the pendant 
tail, gave ita tug and was off before the blow aimed 


hours 


cage, 


in general 


be 
It rested its head against the bars, gazed 


rather prominent brows. was not 


down, before 





at it by the angry purse could take effect. As soon 
as the old one had settled down to rest and hal 


cuddled up the young one again, Mischief crept 
under once more and gave the tail another pull. 
This was repeated till the old monkey with the 
young one in its arms gave chase in a rage; but all 
in vain, for Mischief was not encumbered with «a 
load, and bounded round the cage till the pursnit 
closed. Then it held on by the bars high up in a 
corner, chattered defiance, and went as near to 
laughing as a monkey can. This brought up an 
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_ cause. 


460 
anecdote, related to me by an officer whose word 
I can trust, about a tame Malay monkey, a 
hanger-on of the mess of the officers’ regiment 
in the neighborhood of Singapore. A dog was 
also one of the regimental pets. One day when 
the dog was sleeping in the sunshine the monkey 
saw him, went softly up, settled itself down in 
a heap with head bent low upon its chest, and 
apparently went to sleep as well. Suddenly, 
without another muscle moving, one of the 
monkey’s hands stole sidewise, took hold of the 
dog’s tail,and gave it a sharp tug, and then 
the monkey darted back and lay motionless. 

The dog sprang up with an angry growl and 
turned to seize the monkey. But Jacko was 
apparently fast asleep. It evidently could not 
have been he, thought the dog; so, after a puzzled 
look round, he growled, curled himself up and 
went to sleep again. But no sooner was he soundly 
off than the hand crept out, gave the tail another 
tug, and was withdrawn. 

This was done several times. At last the dog 
went off growling as if thinking something 
uncanny was in the air. 

“Oh, but some of them are very vicious, sir,” 
said Keeper Richardson, and as he has been 
in charge of the monkeys for thirty-four 
years he ought to know. 

“You can’t always be aware 
of them,” he said, ‘‘and 
for no reason whatever, 
when you're in the cage 
cleaning, one will come 
behind, bite you 
and be off out 
of reach in gu 
instant. That 
was a bite from 
a bonnet mon- 
key. That was 
done by a ma- 
caque. T had to 
go into hospital 
for weeks over 
that bite." 

He showed me the scars, one of which was 
quite long, for a monkey, after driving in his 
canine tusks, gives a quick dragging motion 
downward, and makes a couple of cuts; while a 
favorite way of attack is to spring upon the 
shoulders and bite the back of the neck as a dog 
does a rat. 
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Playful Monkeys. 


brought some apples and approached them. | United States, of both parties, thought that the 


Even then they only looked up. 


‘‘Now, then,”’ said the keeper, ‘‘here’s one for | 
| of those who would not have at heart the interests 


” 


you. 
The little object addressed slowly raised a long, 
hairy arm, and its black fingers closed round the 
apple, which it began to munch. 
“One for you,’ said the keeper; and number 



























two took its apple precisels 
, 4 in the same deliberate way. 
**And one for you,” said the 
ae keeper, as he gave number 
three its fruit. 
began to munch, and I stretel- 
ed out a hand to pat the nearest 
ape on the head. 

At this it showed that it 
could move quickly, and its 
action was that of a greedy 
child. For, swinging _ itself 
partly round so as to face and 
look up at me, it threw its 
right arm across its chest and 
tucked the apple under its left arm. 
sion of the face and the gesture said, as plainly 
as could be said without words, ‘‘No, thank ye. 
You're not going to have my apple.” 

One comes away from such a visit impressed 
by the paradoxical notion that monkeys are very 
clever and very human, and at the same time not 


Such a bite might easily be fatal if given by | so at all. 


the Tcheli monkey—a thick-set, long-haired, 
leonine-looking animal which lived by itself 
hardily in the open air, summer and winter. 

A yawn showed tusks like those of some great 
catlike creature, panther or jaguar; but the 
monkey looked heavy and inert till, at a word 
from the keeper, it sprang up at the bars, tarned 
a somersault, and went down again. 

Another order, and the creature sprang quick 


as lightning atd—how it was done it is impos- | 


| 
| 


Oe 
FAITH. 
For faith is but the perfect trust 
Which God’s great love compels us to; 
When once we learn, as learn we must, 
How little we ourselves can do. 
Selected. — William Hunter Birckhead. 
a ad 
THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 


The people of the United States appear to 


sible to say, for no professor of sleight of hand | regard with more and more favor the building of 
could equal it—out came showers of sawdust | an inter-oceanic canal in Nicaragua. 


thrown far more sharply than was pleasant for 
the eyes or clothes. 


In 1884 a treaty was negotiated by President 
Arthur with Nicaragua, by which the United 


In an inner room, not shown to the public, | States was to build and practically own this canal. 


were the invalids waiting to get better or to reach 
the end of their clever monkey days. 
unfortunates troubled with diseased tails for 
which the cure is sharp and certain—amputation. 
After that they get better, and lead a curtailed 
existence back in the cages. 


| 


Here were | 


Others are troubled by paralysis, which brings | 
| the Atlantic and Pacific States would be shortened 


many to their end; possibly confinement is the 


ranks, for our climate is a terror to monkeys 
brought from tropiclands. The sufferers troubled 
with bad coughs and difficulty of breathing are 
piteous little objects, as they sit huddled up, 
carefully tended in the cages of their infirmary. 
But all are not sick that are so carefully tended 
and kept in cages heated by hot-water pipes. For 
in one were two little, slight-looking miniature 
negro folks, black of face and hands, but each 


Consumption is a great thinner of their | 


This treaty failed to receive the two-thirds vote 
in the Senate necessary for ratification. In 1887 
a concession was granted by Nicaragua to a 
number of private American citizens to build the 
canal. 

It was believed that the canal would pay as a 
commercial enterprise. The waterway between 


by ten thousand miles. The finest and richest 
portion of South America, the west coast, would 
be brought nearer to Europe, with which at 
present its commercial relations are greatest, by 


| six thousand miles, and from five thousand to 


ten thousand miles nearer to New York. 
The canal would also be a means of communi- 
cation between Europe and the eastern part of 


| this country, on the one hand, and such great 


wearing a fine frill of white whisker round cheek 


and chin. 
came forward, but its fellow stretched forth an 
arm, and by its action plainly said, ““Don’t go 


One of these, the Wanderoo monkey, | 


there; you’re safer here,’’ and drawing the first | 


back, put its arms round it. 

The action was reciprocated, and the pair sat 
side by side, cuddled up together with their arms 
round waists and necks, quite absorbed in each 
other’s Companionship, and taking no notice of 
the visitors whatever. 

“They won’t look, sir, when they’re cuddled 
up together like that,’’ said the keeper. 

But the most human in their actions seemed to 
ie to be the three chimpanzees that I was shown 
at the Zoo. They, too, were in a room to them- 
selves, and possibly from their delicacy, were not 
exhibited to the public. 

Like the orang-utan, they were so gentle and 
quiet that they were out of a cage, comfortably 
seated upon a railway rug spread in front of a 
fire. All three preserved the same attitude, bent 
forward, blinking over the fender at the glow, so 
that the agreeable warmth might play upon their 
wrinkled foreheads and into their large, rounded, 
projecting ears. 

They were not playful, but looked like three 
little, extremely old, pudgy dwarfs, their size 





countries, on the other, as Japan, China, Siberia 
and Korea; countries rich in resources as vet 
undeveloped. Korea in particular is said to be a 
country of great natural wealth almost untouched. 


Then all three | 


| 


The expres- | 


} 


enterprise should not fall into the hands of 
foreign capitalists and be committed to the care 


of the United States; but that the United States 
should do the work. 

It was held that it should not be looked at as | 
an ordinary commercial speculation—that it was 
a great project for the advantage of the country 
and of the world. If the canal were built, the 
Eastern United States would compete advan- 
tageously with Europe for the trade of the Pacific. 
The canal would also give the Mississippi valley 
an outlet into the Pacific Ocean. It would further 
be of great military advantage to the United | 
States. 

Accordingly a bill was introduced in the Senate 
guaranteeing the payment of the bonds by the 
government and providing for its control of the 
canal. This bill was unanimously reported 
favorably by the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the Senate. But it was never acted on. 

The Nicaragua Construction Company failed, 
after having spent some five million dollars on | 
work on the canal. The company is now endeav- 
oring to raise money in Europe. Congress has | 
been too much engrossed in other subjects to give 
this matter much attention of late. But the 
interest of the country in the undertaking is on 
the increase. The feeling seems to be growing | 
that the canal should be built for the sake of | 
the development of American commerce, and as | 
matter of national pride. 
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INDIAN SUMMER. 


The blackbirds crying, 
The blue mist flying 
O’er streamlets and rills, 


Asleep on the hills; 


And the sighing, sighing sighing, 
Of the brown leaves dying! 


CATHARINE T. GLEN. 
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HISTORIC SPOTS. 


During the past summer a company of persons | 
spent a brief vacation season in visiting some of 
the places made historic by important events of 
the Revolutionary War. They spent several days 
in Boston and at other convenient points, and 
when the trip was ended the members of the party 
were ainazed that so much was to be learned by 
an actual visit to these historic spots. 

Better than that, the desire for thorough infor- 
mation about the notable events of the Revolution, 
as well as of the causes which led to that revolt 
for liberty, was greatly stimulated. Many of the 


| party of pilgrims intend next year to go to other | 


An argument for the commercial success of the 
Nicaragua Canal was drawn from the experience | 
|of the Suez Canal, which has been a highly | 


profitable investment. Shipping 
Atlantic, European ports and the East pays toll 
for the use of the Suez Canal, rather than go 
round the Cape of Good Hope. The saving in 
distance for this commerce was from 


that the Nicaragua Canal offers to commerce a 
much greater saving of distance. 

Of course, the question of the success of the 
canal as a commercial enterprise depends upon 
two considerations—the amount of business the 
canal will have when built and the cost of building 
and operating it. Many able American engineers 
have stated that the canal can be built for one 
hundred million dollars. 

It is believed by some authorities that, just as 
commerce used the shorter route immediately 
upon the completion of the Suez Canal, so it will 
upon the completion of the Nicaragua Canal; 
that six hundred million tons of shipping will 
take advantage of the canal, and this will pay a 
fair interest on the cost of the work. There are 


being about that of a child of two years old. As others who do not take this sanguine view. But 


the keeper and I entered they all looked up, not | it is certain that the existence of such a means of | story, and thus impress it upon the mind. 


sharply in a monkeyish way, but just turned | communication would increase traffic greatly. 


their heads, and then looked back at the fire 


without altering their positions till the keeper | this work in Europe. 


| 


between the | 


twelve | 
hundred to forty-four hundred miles. It is evident | 


} 


| 


| 


places, like Valley Forge, Brandywine and York- | 
town, and by study on the spot to become familiar | 
with the reverses and triumphs of those important | 
days. 

The experiment was in every way so successful | 
that it is quite likely that others will imitate the 
exainple of this excursion party. Certainly it is | 
one which might be followed with profit by 
students in the colleges, and by voung men and 
women whose knowledge of the stirring scenes of | 
the days which gave independence to the country | 
is vague and often inaccurate. 

In Germany it is the custom of the youth to 
spend a part of their vacations in making excur- 
sions to places of historic interest, where the 
events which made the region famous are de- 
scribed in detail and with accuracy by persons 
who have made a study of them. | 

In two or three years of such vacation study | 
one might gain a thorough knowledge of the | 
battles, the causes of the reverses, and the strategy 
which led to the triumphs of the War of the 
Revolution. Recently public spirit has caused 
many places which for many years were un- 
marked to be designated by appropriate monu- 
ments. By observing on the spot the topography | 
of Bunker Hill, Dorchester Heights and other 
places near Boston, one may learn in two or! 
three days more of the history of the first cam- | 
paigns of that war than can be obtained by long | 
study from the books. 

The brilliant retreat of Washington after the 
battle of Long Island, and that battle itself, as 
well as those in and around New York, can be | 
brought vividly to the mind by actual presence | 
on the ground, and when that story is thus told 
it is found as thrilling and romantic as any tale | 
of history. | 

So, too, that swift and unexpected march of | 
Washington across the Jerseys to the Chesapeake, | 
thence to Yorktown, could be easily covered in | 
an excursion of three or four days, and the trip | 
is one which some of those whose interest was 


| using his own money. 


, market. 


that have historic associations connected with 
the building of the nation, and many of those 
connected with the Civil War, will be marked 
by permanent memorial stones. And the impulse 
will be much strengthened if it shall become the 
habit, in the pleasant season of the year, for 
scholars and those of maturer years to spend a 
few days in visiting such places. 
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HIS GHOST. 


The following incident, which occurred in a 
presidential campaign, never found its way into 
the newspapers : 

During the national convention of one of the 


| parties for the nomination of its candidate for the 


oftice of President, it became evident that the 
delegates from one state would have an important 
influence upon the votes. The delegates assembled 
in caucus at night with closed doors. Their choice 
lay between two men, one of whom was a “dark 
horse,” of whom but little was known personally. 
Ile was a leader in the party in his own state, with 
powerful backing. The choice of the delegates 
seemed to incline toward him. 

An eminent judge—a man whose high character 
and moderation gave much weight to his words— 
rose and said: 

“Before we proceed to a ballot I wish to say a 
few words. Thirty years ago | was a student ina 
Northern college. There was a young Southerner 
there named Logan, a rich, hot-tempered, generous 
fellow. He had a companion who followed him 
as the jackal does the lion, a mild little man, who 
flattered you and watched you furtively. Wher- 
ever Logan went, there was this toady, deferential, 
smiling, always a step behind. Logan was per- 
petually in broils with men who had offended his 
friend. 

“The little man used the big one to fight his 
battles; he preyed upon him or any good-natured 
comrade during all the years he spent in college, 
allowing them to meet all the expenses that might 
be incurred in their social gatherings, and seldom 
He had ability and shrewd. 
ness, and used every man who came near him for 
his own selfish ends. He was known in college as 
‘Tricky Jim.’ I have never seen him since then 
until to-day. His name is Dash.” 

A good deal of whispered comment followed, 
but there was no public comment on the judge’s 
reminiscence. When, however, the ballot was 
taken in the caucus, the votes of the state were 
promised to the other candidate. He was, on the 
next day, chosen the nominee of his party, and in 
the ensuing November was elected President. 

Whether Mr. Dash, if nominated, would have 
been elected is, of course, not certain, but that the 
ghost of his college days did rise to bar his nomi- 
nation is a fact. 
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THE STAMP MANIA. 


A recent paper on the stamp-collecting mania in 
this country and in Europe contained some curious 
facts which will be interesting to American boys 
who make philately a hobby. 

The most valuable collection of stamps in the 
world is here stated to be that of Herr von Ferrary 
of Paris, which is valued at a half million of 
dollars. The collection now in the British Museum, 
which is worth three hundred thousand dollars, 
comes next. 

There are, it appears, a dozen ugly little stamps 
which if any boy could find on some old letters 
would bring him ten thousand dollars in the 
Of these, the one and two pence stamps 
of Mauritius of the first issue would be worth two 
thousand dollars each. As there are supposed to be 
only eight of each of these stamps in the world no 
boy is likely to find them. An American stamp, 
the five-cent Brattleboro provisional issue, is worth 


| twelve hundred dollars; some of the stamps of the 


Confederate States sell for large sums. 

It is said that a stamp market is held on a certain 
morning of the week in the Champs Elysées in 
Paris. Trades-women. with their aprons full of 
stamps, bonnes, boys carrying little baskets, gather 
in crowds in the shade of the trees, chattering, 
gesticulating and laughing, to buy or exchange 
their flimsy wares. It is one of the most charac 
teristic sights of Paris. 

Two of the governments of South American 
states are known to be in the pay of wealthy stamp- 
dealers in Europe, and change their issues fre 
quently to give their patrons profitable “corners.” 

The stamp craze begun only forty years ago in 
Belgium, and is now a vast business extending over 
all the civilized world. Every boy probably has 
made a small investment in it. 

Whether it is safe to make large ones in stock so 
intrinsically worthless is matter for question. 
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ATTRACTIVE ZEAL. 


James Nasmyth, the inventor of the steam 
hammer and other labor-saving appliances, led so 
irreproachable a life that, as one of his biographers 
tells us, the history of his youth might almost be 
written as that of “the good apprentice.” 

He could scarcely remember the time when he 


stimulated this summer will take next year. | was not interested in mechanical pursuits, for even 

But not alone to Revolutionary times are the | at the age of four he was always following his 
possibilities of informing excursions of this kind | father about the workshop, trying, in his baby 
limited. In every part of the country there are | fashion, to find ont the reason of things. When he 
historic associations, some of them most exciting, WS old enough to handle tools for himself, he wa- 
all of them worthy to be learned, which an excur- | ®€V€T idle, and his mother used often to go into the 


se ae r y ras busy with lathe 
sion of a few days or weeks would make familiar | Werlusem Gt Sigh, when be whe Susy wal 


to those who live in the vicinity. The opening et oe — ar 
- | “Ye’ll kill yerself, laddie, by working so hard 

up of the West, the traditions of the heroes who | and so late!” 

suffered and yet were brave in those exploits,| But it was when he went first from Leith to 

would give abundant opportunity for excursions London, to obtain employment in the works of 

of this sort; but there should always be with the | Messrs. Maudslay and Field, that he began to reap 

party some person of authoritative knowledge | the reward of his painstaking effort. His father 

who would be able to explain and to tell the , 4 gone with him to make the application, and 

| said, after introducing himself as a fellow-work- 
! . 
The impulse which has led to*the designation a= son is anxious to acquire a thorough know- 


It was at first intended to raise the money for of important places by monuments is so great | ledge of practical engineering by serving 48 


But some senators of the ' that in a few years probably most of the places apprentice in some such establishment as yours.” 








OCTOBER 18, 1894. 








“I am sorry,” said Mr. Maudslay, “but I must 
frankly confess to you that my experience of 
apprentices has been so unsatisfactory that my 
partner and I have determined to discontinue 
them, no matter at what premium.” | 

The young man’s heart sank. He was bitterly 
disappointed, but when Mr. Maudslay took them 
about the works he forgot all personal grief in his 
enthusiasm over the excellence of the work before 
him. When they came to the steam-engine which 
moved all the machinery of the establishment, they 
found a fireman raking the ashes out from under 
the furnace. 

“Mr. Maudslay,” said the youth, in the warmth 
of the moment, “if you would only permit me to do | 
such a job as that in your service I should consider | 
myself most fortunate!” 

The gentleman cast a keen but kindly glance at 
him. 

“So,” said he, “you are one of that sort, are 
you?” 

The result of the interview was that Nasmyth 
was speedily installed there, not in the workshop, 
but in the library. He was not an apprentice, but 
an assistant workman. 








we 
EVEN WISER. 

It is unsafe to regard one’s self as better informed 
than any one else on a subject, no matter how much | 
time and thought may have been given to it. 

A good many years ago a wealthy senator from 
one of the Western States, who was paying a visit 
to Boston, was invited to a dinner-party at which 
were present several men conspicuous in the} 
literary as well as in the financial world. The 
senator was a fluent talker, and expressed his 
opinions on all subjects introduced with a decision 
which brooked no opposition. 

In the course of the dinner he made a statement 
in regard to a certain historical occurrence to 
which a quiet man on his left, whose name he had 
failed to catch, mildly objected. 

“T assure you, sir,” said the senator, feeling his 
self-importance attacked, “I assure you that | am 
thoroughly posted on that point, thoroughly posted 
—there’s no need of any discussion about it.” 

The man next him bowed, and said no more on 
the subject. The senator felt much elated at hav 
ing suppressed him with such ease. 

“There was man next me at dinner who 
attempted to correct me on a point of history 
that I knew all about,” he said to his host that 
evening; “but I settled the matter pretty quickly. 
He saw I was thoroughly posted, and he backed 
down. Who washe? Hegavein with pretty good 
grace.” 

“Oh,” replied the host, quietly, “he is Mr. Ban. 
croft, the historian.” 

“H’m! Wasit? I’m astonished he should be so 
ignorant,” and the senator moved on to another 
group to give it the benefit of his wisdom and 
knowledge. 
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NOT TOO MUCH. | 

An article has been going the round of the news- | 
papers calling attention to the “cost of Congress.” 
The amounts appropriated for salaries, officers, 
clerk hire, and contingent expenses are set forth, 
and the grand total, three million seven hundred 
thousand dollars, for one year, is putin prominent 
figures, as if to appal the reader. 

Is ittoo much? We are told that in the days of 
Clay and Webster Congress cost less than a million | 
dollars a year. True, but in the Thirty-second 
Congress, the last in which either Clay or Webster 
had a seat, the membership was only two-thirds 
what it is now; and in 1851 the population of the 
country was less than twenty-four millions. | 

Moreover, in these days every one lives better, 
and ought to live better, than did the men of the 
last generation. A congressman could not board 
at a third-class Washington hotel for the annual 
compensation that was given to the “giants” of the 
days “before the war.” | 

Furthermore, the people expect and receive from 
their senators and representatives more work, 
harder work, better work, than the average member 
gave thirty years ago. Itis simply right that they 
should be relieved, by allowances for clerk hire 
and other minor duties, of the drudgery which 
might prevent them from giving their attention to 
weightier matters. 

As for the value of their services, it is easy to 
jeer and sneer; but there was never any better or 
more intelligent debating in Congress at any time 
than that which took place this year on the tariff 
question. 


a — 
A VICEROY’S TRICK. 

Oriental rulers, even those who have great quali- 
ties, are in many respects like children. A striking 
instance is found in a story which M. de Lesseps 
used to be fond of relating about his friend the 
Viceroy of Egypt. The viceroy had taken a great 
fancy to the big and happy Frenchman. He loaded 
him with attentions and gifts, and finally proposed 
to go with him to visit the Suez Canal, on which M. 
de Lesseps was then engaged. 

Before starting, the viceroy made M. de Lesseps 
a present of a beautiful Sévres dinner service, 
exactly like one that he himself carried. At the 
end of a few days’ travel across the desert, several 
pieces of the viceroy’s service were broken, and 
others were chipped, while the Frenchman’s set 
was quite intact. | 

“How in the world do you manage to preserve all 
your cups?” asked his highness. 

M. de Lesseps put on a proud air. “It 
enough,” he said. “I take care of them 
Nobody else touches them.” 

The two men were about setting out for 
day’s march when the viceroy said: 

“Lesseps, they tell me that the dromedary that 
carries your baggage is pretty well knocked up. I 
have given orders to have a stronger one provided.” 

True enough, a superb animal of majestic height 
was brought, and on it was placed the Frenchman’s 
baggage, including the precious service. But alas! 
the dromedary was a wild beast, and no sooner 
felt the load on his back than he began to kick and 


is easy 
myself. 


another 





| round in a drowsy way, and caught sight of the 


run. Off tumbled his load, and cups, saucers and 
sugar-bowls lay broken on the ground. 

The Frenchman was almost ready to weep, while 
the viceroy was doubled up with laughter. | 
“Nobody touches them but yourself, Lesseps?” 
he managed to say. “No matter! no matter! I | 
will lend you my broken ones.” 





Premium List Next Week. 


The next issue of The Companion will 


| be accompanied by our 


Anngal Premium List, 


which will offer great inducements to all 
who try to secure new subscribers. 





TEA-DRINKING. 

It is difficult to imagine the Japanese without 
tea, and yet it is, as things went in old Japan, a 
comparatively recent introduction. Alfred Parsons 
in Harper’s Magazine gives a description of the 


etiquette of a tea-party in Japan: 


When the various dishes had all been brought in 
and arranged round me by the priest or Takaki, 
© Shige San would appear and kneel in front of 
me, keeping my sake cup and rice bow! filled, and 
watching with intense anxiety my expression as | 
tasted each compound, and at the end of my 
dinner would remark that I had eaten nothing, and 
that Japan was a dirty, ugly country, to which I 
always replied that | had feasted, that England 
was dirty and ugly, but that Japan was a beautiful 
country. Such is Oriental politeness. | 

The Cha-no-yu is not to be confounded with the | 
ordinary tea-drinking. It is an elaborate form of | 
entertainment which cannot be appreciated by an 
uneducated foreigner. 

Every movement is regulated by laws known to 
the initiated, and the conversation is confined to 
some object of art, or poem produced by the host. 
The kettle, water-bowl and other utensils should 
all have some historic or artistic interest, and the 
cup from which the mixture is drunk is usually an 
example of archaic pottery. 

The rules of the game have not been altered for 
about two centuries, though there are various 
schools which differ as to minor details—whether 
the whisk with which the drink is stirred should 
afterward be laid on the seventh or thirteenth seam 
of the matting, and things of that sort, which seem 
of infinitely small importance to the ignorant, but 
make a vast difference to the connoisseur. 


**THE CURSE OF THE COUNTRY.’ 

There are Chinamen in New Zealand, and there, 
as in some other countries, they are looked upon 
as intruders, especially by men who are themselves 
but indifferent citizens. Two gentlemen were the 
only inside passengers of a coach on a wet day, till 
at a roadside hotel the landlord came out to accost 
the driver. 


| 


“Have you room in the coach for a gentleman?” 
he inquired, in a tone of some solicitude. 

“That depends,” answered the driver, who knew 
the country pretty well. “Is your gentleman 
drunk?” 

“Well, not exactly,” said the landlord. 
getting over it.” 

“All right,” said the driver; “heave him in. 
can always make room for an extra prodigal.” 

The prodigal turned out to be a miner, whose 
condition fully justified the driver’s cautious 
inquiry. Soon he fell into a tipsy sleep, from 
which he did not waken even when an unassuming 
Chinaman entered and took a seat beside him. 

By and-by, however, he roused himself, looked 


“He’s 


We 


Celestial. At once he brought his horny palm 
down upon the English gentleman’s knee, and ina 
confidential, inebriated whisper said, pointing to 
the Chinaman: 

“The cursh of the country !” 

The Englishman thought it a comical incident, 
and more comical still when, at the end of the | 
route, the Chinaman “paid his fare like a Chris. | 
tian,” while the miner, having spent all his money | 
for drink, was obliged to leave his “swag” with 
the driver in lieu of payment. 





A LITERARY DISCOVERY. 


Mrs. Fields tells, in an article in Scribner’s Mag- 
azine, an interesting story of a literary discovery. | 
It refers evidently to her husband, the publisher, 
who found one day in a second-hand shop in 
London a beautiful Ballantyne reprint of “Ras 
selas.” 


Imagine the joy of the enthusiastic buyer, having 
left the shop, the book paid for and tucked under 
his arm, to find, as he turned into a quiet street to 
take a look at his new purchase, to find hidden 
between the leaves, a letter in the well-known 
handwriting of Doctor Johnson himself. 

It was almost too much to believe, and the ques. 
tion immediately arose in the young publisher's 
mind, “To whom does this letter belong?” 

At one moment the fortunate possessor would 
shut up the book and start for home, in the next he 
rapidly retraced his steps and at last did not pause 
until he had again reached the door of the small 
shop where his purchase had been made. 

By this time he had resolved what to do; he 
would first discover if the seller of the book knew 
of the existence of this treasure, and then they 
could decide together upon the right step to take. 
The bookseller was astonished at the sight of the 
letter, and confessed at once that he could make no 
claim upon it, as he was ignorant of its existence 
until that moment. 

However, the matter was soon settled to the satis- 
faction of both parties; they decided upon the 
price such a letter should bring, and one-half of the 
value was paid to the bookseller, who had uncon. 
sciously allowed such a prize to slip through his 
fingers. 


MAHOGANY 


It is still a question whether wood or stone is the 
more durable for street pavements. The laying 
down of mahogany roadways sounds almost like a 
dream of Oriental magnificence, but Paris is 
making the venture. 


ROADSs. 


A portion of that almost interminable thorough- 
fare, the Rue Lafayette, has been pulled up and 
relaid with real Brazilian mahogany of a peculiarly 
line texture and color. It is confessedly an experi. 
ment, as the mahogany is dearer than the woods 
ordinarily used for the purpose of street-paving. | 

The cost of the new roadway will be fifty frances | 
a square metre, which is less than ten dollars a 
square yard. It is expected that the extra outlay 
incurred will be more than compensated for by | 
greater durability. 
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LEARN STEAM ENGINEERING and earn 
$100 per month. Send name and 10 cts. in stamps to 


| SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING, BripGEPoRT, CONN. 


CHAUTAUQUA 





READING CIRCLE 


English History and the 


XIXth Century in Europe 


the principal subjects for 184-5. A carefully-planned, 
systematic and interesting course. Do not be satistied 
with desultory reading. Keep abreast of the children 
and young people in school and college. Belong to 
the age and understand “the language of the times.” 
Write for details to 

JOHN H. VINCENT, Dept. N. Y. 


31, Buffalo, 








with thousands of young men 
has been a practical knowledge 
of Telegraphy. For almost 25 
years we have been teaching Te 
legraphy to men and boys and 
placing our graduates in the rail- 
way service. Did 
nine -tenths of the 


The Stepping 
. . Stone 
to Business 
- Success 


Presidents, 


you know that | 


Managers and Superintendents of American railways 


commenced as Telegraph Operators ? 

Write for our Illustrated Catalogue. It explains our 
ways of helping Students to defray the expenses of 
attending our School. 


VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 


YOU CAN LEARN 


(Boor Kepurg 


At home by CORRESPONDENCE. Instruction thorough 
Terms moderate. Diplomas granted. Particulars free, Address 
NATIONAL SCHOOL of BOOK-KEEPING 
Dept. E, Union Trust Building. 8T. LOUIS, MO. 
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You do not need 
leave home or give 
present employment to secure a 
Practical Business Education. 
We can teach you Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Penman 
ship, Arithmetic, Spelling, Grammar, Law, Letter 
Writing, ete., BY MAIT This is the kind of 
knowledge that pays and our teacher will prepare 
you thoroughly, CUtilize your spare time and fit your- 
self for a good position. Business men with dollars 
are seeking young people with business sense. Write 
for FREE catalogue, giving particulars A Trial 
Lesson 10 cents. 


BRYANT & STRATTON, 1 College Bldg., Buffafo, WN. Y. 


Stilboma 


is a prepared Chamois 
Skin for cleaning and 
lishing Silver, Gold, 
srass, Nickel or Steel 

Ky its use tableware 
ean be kept bright all 
the time. 

Send Ge. for a large 
Sample or 50¢, for an 
8x 12 Skin. 


The Chandler & Rudd Co., 


They Stay Dyed. 


Stockings, Feathers, Gowns, Cloaks 
or other articles dyed with 


Diamond 
Dyes 


will retain their color 
no matter how often 
they are washed or ex- 
posed to the sun. A 
package of Diamond 
Dyes costs only ten 
cents and plain direc- 
tions for using accom- 
No previous 
experience is nec- 
essary to get the 
best results. . 
Sold everywhere. Direction Book and 
forty samples of dyed cloth sent free. 
WELLs, Ricnarpson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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Better ana Cheaper. 


The ROYAL BAKING POWDER is more 


States and Canadian Government reports. 

The other baking powders contain from 20 to 
80 per cent. less leavening gas than the ROYAL. 
So the ROYAL, even should it cost more than 
the others, would be much the cheaper. 

In addition to this the superior flavor, sweet- 
ness, wholesomeness and delicacy of the food raised 
by ROYAL BAKING POWDER would make 


any difference in cost insignificant. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW-YORK. oS 
2 





economical than other brands because of its greater { 
. 2 \ 
leavening strength, as shown by both the United 
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Equipoise Waist 


a 


POINTS ABOUT THE 


It is stylish and comfortable; a rare 


combination. 

It embodies the true hygienic princi- 
ple of support from the shoulders. 

The bones can be removed without rip- 
ping the garment, 

It fits as if made to order. 

It will wear longer than any other 
waist (or corset) made. 


It is recommended by physicians and 
teachers of calisthenics. 


Its best recommendation is its enor- 
mous sale, constantly increasing. 

The EQUIPOISE WAIST is sold by leading 
merchants throughout the United States. 
For Ladies, White, $1.75, $2.00, $2.25, $3.00. 
Drab, $2.50. Black, $3.00. Ventilated, $2.50. 
Silk Pongee, $4.00 Misses, White, $1.75. 
Children, White, 60 cents. Infants, White, 75 
cents. Note—the Ladies’ $1.75 is not boned. 
Send for our book on Sensible Dressing, 

mailed free. 


Address, mentioning The Youth’s Companion, 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY 


551 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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| Matthews, the boatswain, thought to explain 
| the man by telling me he had heard before we 
| sailed that he had lost his wife and only daughter 
| within a week after his return from his last 
| voyage; but the captain never mentioned the 
subject, nor could I satisfy myself that there was 
| any suggestion of mourning, in that way, either 
in his clothes or his behavior. 
| I had charge of the ship this dog-watch, and 
| was standing at the head of the starboard poop 
| ladder, listening to the music forward. Suddenly 
| the steward came out of the cabin under the 
cuddy front, and looked for a moment eagerly up 
at me with a white face. 

I called down, ‘‘What is it ?’* interpreting his 

In the year 1860 I sailed in the ship Sultan, a| expression of fear into something wrong. He 
vessel of seven hundred and eighty tons’ burden, | came half-way up the ladder and said : 
from the port of Liverpool, bound round-the Horn “Some one’s been trying to scuttle the ship, I 
to Valparaiso with a valuable general cargo. think. I can hear water running in ‘twixt the 
The captain was a man named Jonas Jortin. I, wall and the linin’ in the after cabin in the 
who went in her as chief mate, am named William steerage.”’ 

Fietcher. | I instantly ran aft and repeated the man’s 

We carried no second officer. Often it happened | statement to the captain. He looked at me 
in those days that even big ships sailed with what | steadfastly with his grave, funereal black eyes, 
is termed an ‘“‘only mate,” who was supposed to | and exclaimed in a dull, slow way : 
comprise in himself all that was to be expected “Scuttle! Nonsense, sir! Who would commit | 
in the shape of duty and knowledge from a first | such a crime aboard this ship? Go below with | 
and second officer. 

As I, however, held no certificate as ‘‘only 

mate,’’ I signed as chief, and the boatswain, 
a man named Benjamin Matthews, took the _ 
working part of second mate under me; j 
that is, he relieved me when my watch was ; 
up, walked the decks and trimmed sail at 
his discretion. But he took no part in the 
navigation of the ship; indeed, I doubt if he 
knew what a sextant was, and I am not sure 
that he could read or write. 

Captain Jortin was a tall, lean, long-faced 
man, with so remarkable a fall of chin that 
his mouth seemed to be placed almost exactly 
in the middle of his face. His skin was yellow; 
he had followed the sea for many years, but 
the flesh of his cheeks reflected nothing of the 
glow and bronze of sun and weather. 

His eyes were of a dead black, like an 
East Indian’s, without animation in their 
glance, and slow in their motions. 

I had been struck by the figure he made 
when I first boarded the ship in the docks. 
Nothing could less correspond with the tradi- 
tional notions of the old salt, with purple 
nose and bow-legs, eyes deep sunk by peering 
to windward, and a stormy voice broken by 
years of drink and bawling, than this master 
of the ship Sudtan, buttoned up as he was in 
a coat of aclerical cut, his black hair smeared 
smooth as though his head was painted, 
limp stick-up collars and long, square-toed 
Wellington boots. 

All went well with us till we had gone 
clear of the northeast trade-wind and struck 
the “Humbugging’’ parallels, as they are 
called, where you get sheet-calms with a wide 
ocsan white as a level ice-field, then faint 
draughts crawling up in the direct line of 
the ship’s course, painting the burnished 
surface with darkling shadows like huge 
marine spiders creeping down from the edge 
of the horizon. I think our latitude was 
between eight and ten degrees north when what | the steward, 
I am going to tell you about happened. | and report what 

It was the second dog-watch; the hour about | you hear and see."’ 
half-past six; the ship’s yards were braced well| I was astonished by 
forward, and she was rippling along to the/ his cool reception of 
pressure of a three-knot breathing of air, coming | a piece of news that, 
hot as steam from out of the glowing pavilions of 
the west. 

It was sickeningly close, with the menace of an 
electric storm in a delicate winking of violet dumb | 
lightning away down in the southeast, where the 








« SULTAN” MYSTERY. 
By W. Clark Russell. 


THE 








most careless whisper of it. 
I straightway descended the companion-steps, 
and the steward followed me by way of the cuddy 





shadow of the night was gathering, with a large | front. We entered the steerage, a part of the) 
star already trembling low down over the sea| hold under the saloon or cabin deck. Four | 
right abeam. | cabins were bulkheaded off on either hand. 


| 
They were now used mainly as store-rooms; in | 


A Hot Evening at Sea. their day they had been stocked with passengers, 
for the Sudtan was an old ship, and fifteen years | 
earlier than the date of this story had not been | 
without renown as a brisk, comfortable, roomy | 
‘diner,’ with regular sailings from Blackwall for | 
Australian ports. 

We entered the after cabin on the port side and 


A fiddle was going upon the forecastle-head. | 
A sailor was chanting a ditty to the tune. Most | 
of the ship’s company were listening, lounging | 
about the cathead and against the rail, pipes in | 
mouth. Their open shirts disclosed their mossy 


heave of swell ran 





Caught! 


breasts, their legs were bare to the knee for the | 
comfort of the coolness, and their bedewed faces | 
reflected the angry red in the west as though | 


every man bad oiled himself. 
The captain was walking aft, alone, measuring 


a space of the deck from abreast of the wheel and | 


something forward of the mizzen rigging. His 
gait was that of a man in a funeral procession— 
stiff, solemn, self-conscious. 

He had not been on deck above half an hour, 
and in that time had not once addressed me. 
Not, indeed, that there was anything strange in 
this; mates and captains seldom converse at 
sea. 

The master lives a life apart; and this spirit of 
isolation possesses the mates, insomuch that I 
have met officers who declared to me that through- 
out a round voyage running into a couple of 
years they scarcely exchanged more than routine 
sentences and messages of duty with the ship- 


mates aft, from the first hour of their getting their | I reported what I had’ seen to the captain, who | incredulity and temper in his face. 
| stiffened himself with a dramatic start of surprise. 


anchor to the final hour of their letting it go. 
But even had Captain Jortin been sociably 
disposed, he was not a sort of man I could have 


stood listening. A small 
through the lightly wrinkled sea. Sounds of the 
straining of cargo in the hold were audible, and 
you heard now and again the sudden shock and 
jar of the huge rudder turning with the swell, 
then sharply arrested by its gear. But there was 
| no need to hearken long. 

In a minute or two I distinctly heard a fountain- 
like running of water. It was nearly dark. I 
| bade the steward jump for a light; he returned 


| with a lantern, and on throwing the light against 


that part of the lining, or inner wall, whence the 
| trickling noise proceeded, I instantly discovered 
two auger-holes neatly plugged. 

| ‘Good mercy!” I shouted, in a sudden fright; 
| “the ship has been holed, and will be sinking 
under our feet as we stand here!”’ 

| I told the steward to remain in the cabin with 


| 


| carpenter to lay aft. Whilst Shirley was coming 





| 





the lantern, and rushed on deck, shouting for the | 


|} might be a stowaway on 


the carpenter, who rushed forward to his tool- 
chest. He came along quickly with the boat- 
swain, and we three went below, where we found 
the captain in a listening posture, viewing the 
plugged holes by the light of the lantern he held. 

The carpenter quickly whipped the plugs out, 


and sure enough, in the outer side, or wall, of the | 


ship were two holes through which the brine was 
gushing with a diamond-like flash in the lantern- 
light, as the streams arched betwixt the outer 
wall and the inner skin, slowly filling the hold. 

The holes were promptly plugged and the well 
sounded. Two feet of water was made. The 
pumps were manned and presently sucked, proving 
all tight and well with the auger-holes. 


Who could have done it? 


There was an ominous growl of wonder and 
temper amongst the men as they plied the brakes 
or stood near, waiting to relieve the pumping 
gang. The captain called me and asked if I had 
any suspicion. 

‘None, sir,’’ I answered. “I can’t imagine 
any man aboard capable of so diabolical a 
crime.”’ 

He took several turns, lost in thought. I see 





him now, 

pacing abreast 

of me, skewered up 

in a sort of frock 

coat, hands behind him, 
figure erect. 

The dusk had gathered 
around; the sky was full of 
brilliant stars, a hovering 
sheet of prisms and crys- 


quarter. Presently the captain 


attempted to scuttle the ship. 

All hands passed a very restless night. Captain 
Jortin was incessantly up and about. During 
the middle watch, which was mine, his shadowy 
figure was repeatedly shaping itself out of the 
companion-hatch, and flitting in a ghostly fashion 
about the deck. 

I had some earnest conversation with the 
boatswain and carpenter, but none of us could 
make head nor tail of this piece of rascality, nor 
in the dimmest degree conjecture who was the 
villain who had attempted the atrocious act. 

I went below at eight bells,—thaf is at four | 
o’clock in the morning,—first taking care to go | 
the rounds of-the after part of the ship, very | 
carefully looking into each cabin, and peering | 
and listening. Somehow I had a fancy that there | 

board, intent on a 
criminal purpose, in league, for all I knew, with 
some one interested in the vessel to defraud the 
underwriters. Seeing and hearing nothing, I 
withdrew to my berth and turned in. 

I slept soundly, and at eight o'clock turned out | 
and went on deck. The first person I met was | 
the boatswain, Matthews. He said to me: ‘The 
captain seems to have made up his mind, sir.’’ 

“On what ?”’ 

‘*As to the man who’s holed the ship.” 

‘*Have they discovered him ?"’ 

‘“Jackson’s in irons. That's all I can say, | 


sir,’’ he answered, with a singular expression of | 
| 





| 
| 
| 
} 


Just then the captain came out of the cuddy, 


Muttering in a low, solemn, preaching voice, | and Matthews went forward. 


“Is it possible ? 


Who has done such a thing a 


““Mr. Fletcher,”’ said Captain Jortin, beckoning 


‘Indeed ?”’ said I, vastly astonished. Jackson 
was an able seaman in my watch. I had always 
found him a respectable, willing, alert sailor. 
‘‘What in that man has excited your suspicion, 
sir ?”” ; 

“IT heard him muttering the other day,”’ said 
he, ‘‘when he was at work on a sail stretched 
along this poop. Every time I passed he glanced 
askance at me and muttered. I don’t like the 
man’s looks. He has a hanging face. Then 
again, yesterday afternoon he was observed to go 
forward as though he was just come out of the 
cuddy.”’ 

‘*Who saw this, sir?” 

“It's so,"’ he answered, abruptly, with a short, 
spiritless stare at me, and then stepped to the 
binnacle. 

In the course of that morning I asked the 
| steward if it was true the man Jackson had been 
seen to walk out of the cuddy. He answered 
that, happening to come up through the steerage 
hatch, he had seen Jackson going forward close 
from the cuddy front as though the man had just 
stepped from the cuddy itself. 





‘Well, but,’’ said I, ‘you were in the steerage, 
| and had he been there with an auger, you'd have 
| seen him, wouldn’t you ?” 

“T don’t think it was him that did it,’’ said 
the man. 

I looked hard at him; for to be sure, if 
the thing was not the work of a stowaway,— 
of some one hidden in the steerage,—it must 
at least be the act of a person living aft with 
access, without suspicion, to the cabins. 

Well, nothing happened for three days after 
this. Then, as I well remember, it being a 
very beautiful, glowing forenoon watch, the 
wind a light breeze right aft, and the ship 
swaying upon the delicate pulse of swell with 
scarce more than steerage way on her, the 
carpenter came from the pumps, where he 
had been sounding the well, and standing 
under the break of the poop, with the 
sounding-rod in his hand, called up to me: 

*“‘There’s three foot of water in the hold, 
sir!” 

The steward was on the main deck when 
this was said, and instantly ran into the 
cuddy. The captain was walking aft. 1 
bawled the news to him, and added that if 
the ship had not been scuttled afresh she had 
sprung a leak. 

He told me to call the carpenter on to the 
poop; and just then the steward, white as a 
sheet, came rushing up the companion-steps, 
erying out, as he sprang through the hatch, 
that he could hear the wate: running into the 
ship in the same cabin where the holes had 
before been discovered. 

The captain ran below as swiftly as his 
stiff, angular figure would permit. I and 
the boatswain and carpenter and steward 
followed. On entering the cabin we immedi- 
ately heard a loud noise of cascading waters. 

It was high morning, and there was plenty 
of light. This time the would-be scuttler 

| had given himself as little trouble as possible; he 

had simply knocked out the plugs from the 

ship’s side, leaving the holes in the skin open. 

| The carpenter rushed forward for tools and a 

| broom-handle to serve as plugs. Once again the 

| leak was stopped, and as on the former occasion, 

on our returning on deck the pumps were manned 
and the hold freed from water. 

But now the sailors grumbled furiously. First 

| they insisted on Jackson being released; next on 


whether the steward was mistaken or not, must | tals, with a scar of young moon in the west and | the ship being narrowly searched. 
be charged with significance, even in the lightest, a great play of lightning down upon our port | 
stopped and | 
addressed me afresh; but our talk led to no other | 
conclusion than this—that some one aboard had | 


From ten o’clock till four bells in the afternoon 
watch we were employed in overhauling the 
vessel. We probed every nook and cranny of 
her from the forepeak to the lazaret, diligently 
seeking likewise for any signs of a hidden man in 
the steerage—all to no purpose. The villain, 
whoever he was, must certainly be one of the 
ship’s company. 

For my part, I suspected the steward, and so 
did Shirley, the carpenter; Matthews did not 
know what to think. The captain stalked apart, 
gloomy and silent. 


Under Arrest. 





That evening, in the first dog-watch, I was in 
my cabin smoking a pipe, turning over in my 
mind some scheme for protecting our lives by 
stationing a watch day and night aft, and 
wondering if Captain Jortin would see his way to 
some arrangement of this sort, when the steward 
knocked on my cabin door and walked in. 

The fellow addressed me civilly, with an air of 
reluctance and astonishment. 

He said Captain Jortin had just given him 
instructions to lock me up in my cabin, where I 
was to consider myself as under arrest, on sus- 
picion of attempting to scuttle the ship. My 
meals would be served regularly. ‘I’m sorry, 
sir,’’ added the fellow, “to have to do this duty.” 

So saying, he closed and locked the door, and I 
heard him withdraw the key. 

I sprang from my bunk, put my pipe down, 
and stood overwhelmed with surprise and con- 
sternation. To be merely suspected of such a 
crime was to be professionally ruined. 

I thought the captain must be mad to lock me 
up without first charging me. Why did not he 
confront me and accuse me in the presence of 


got on with. No one with the weight of a/| he went below with more alacrity than I had ever | me to him, and speaking in a low, level, preaching | others, and give me a chance to prove my 


grievous sin upon his soul could be more melan- 
choly and austere, more abrupt and reserved. 


before witnessed in him. 


voice, ‘‘we shall be able to prove that Jackson’s 


| I hastily explained the steward’s discovery to | the man who attempted to scuttle the ship.” 


innocence? Those holes had been bored by an 
auger; an auger is a tool not very readily 
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concealed in a small cabin. Why had not the 
captain caused my berth to be searched ? 

Since I knew that I was an innocent man, I 
cannot express how great was my grief and wrath 
as I paced the deck of my cabin that was now my 
prison, wondering with a burning heart and with 
throbbing brows who the real offender could be— 
whether it was indeed the steward, as I now 
perhaps in my temper was the more willing to 
suppose; whether, if the ship was actually sunk 
under our feet, as was threatened by the myste- 
rious villain who had twice subtly sought to 
drown her hold, the crew would remember that I 
lay a helpless prisoner, locked up in my berth ? 

I think it was about half-past eight when the 
steward unlocked the door and entered with a 
tray of food, some cold water and a few gills of 
rum in a pannikin. 

He seemed very shy in his manner, and was for 
making haste. I bade him tell the captain I was 
an innocent man, and begged for an interview. 
He promised to deliver my message. 

“And I will ask you,” said I, ‘“‘to remember, 
should they sound the well and find the ship 
taking in water, that I am locked up here and 
helpless.”’ 

He said, ‘“‘Ay, ay, sir,"’ and left the cabin, 
turning and withdrawing the key as before. 

Captain Jortin did not come near: me. All 
that night I lay awake. All next day I awaited 
a visit from him with consuming impatience. 
Nobody came to me but the steward, who thrice 
in the day brought me a meal. 

On the evening of the third day of my imprison- 
ment I was startled out of a nap by a disturbance 
in the cuddy outside. I heard a tramp of feet, 
and the growling sound of seamen's voices. I 
thought a mutiny had happened, and listened 
with my heart beating hard in my ears. 

Presently my door was struck upon, and the 
handle violently tried. Then the voice of Matthews 
bawled for the steward to bring the key. In a 
féw minutes the door was flung open. 

Matthews stood in the doorway; at least two- 
thirds of the ship’s company were massed round 
about him. 

“Come out, sir,”’ said the boatswain; ‘‘we’ve 
discovered who’s been trying to sink the ship.” 

“Who?” 

“As I live to tell yer, it’s the captain himself!” 
cried Matthews, bringing his right fist into the 
palm of his left hand with a mighty report. 

Half a dozen voices wanted to deliver the yarn 
at once. I got it clearly from the carpenter, but 
I was thanderstruck whilst I listened. 


, 


How the Culprit was detected. 


Half an hour before this time the steward had 
observed the captain come out of his berth and 
enter the steerage. There was something strange 
in his walk and aspect. The flush of the sunset 
was upon the skylight; the steward saw very 
plainly. 

The captain concealed something that resembled 
a large parcel under the breast of his coat. The 
steward resolved to follow him, saw him go into 
the cabin where the auger-holes had been bored, 
and by the very faint light in that interior observed 
him produce an auger from under his coat and 
apply the tool to the plugged orifices. The 
extraordinary part was that the motions of the 
captain were those of an automaton. 

The steward fled on deck. The boatswain was 


an injury to himself. 
Possibly madness was the true solution, though 


it was that he went to sea with an auger in his 
cabin. 


Oe 


HOW TO GROW PLANTS IN THE HOUSE. 
In Three Parts.— Part I. 
BY PROFESSOR B. M. WATSON, JR., 


Bussey Institution, Harvard University. 


Things to be avoided. — The Soil for House Plants and its 
Preparation. 

To grow plants in living-rooms is not difficult. 
Success depends upon choice of plants, and upon 
| the care and attention given them. 

Some rooms are better than others for this 
purpose. 
| which the sun shines the greater part of the day, 
|is best; but it is quite possible to have good 
| plants in rooms which direct sunlight never 
enters, provided a suitable variety is chosen. 
Next to sunlight, fresh air is essential; 





or 


| perhaps it is more correct to say the moisture | 
| contained in outdoor air, which is, unfortunately, | 


| often lacking in the air of living-rooms. 

We hear of injury to our plants from gas and 
| furnace heat; this means that the vitality of the 
| air has been exhausted by the methods of heating 
| and lighting. Stoves and lamps may be as in- 
| jurious. A leaky gas-pipe or an imperfect heating 
| apparatus would hurt plants, but the chief harm 
| comes from lack of moisture in the air, and a too 


| high temperature. 





| When we open a window we let in fresh air | 


laden with moisture, which is as welcome to 
| plants growing in the dry air of the house as the 
stream is to the thirsty traveller. Other methods, 
to be mentioned hereafter, must be provided for 
supplying water to the roots of plants, and to 
increase the moisture of the air; but good ventila- 
tion is of great importance. 


to open wide a window in which plants are kept. 
Lift the sash an inch or two in the middle of the 
day, or open another window; but avoid all 
draughts strong enough to stir the foliage. Never 
i unless the temperature in that part of 
|the room in which the plants are kept is well 
above forty-five degrees Fahrenheit. 

It is generally true that house plants suffer 





| 


| more from a too high than from a too low | 


temperature. No plants are likely to be grown 


above freezing on the coldest nights they will 
probably not be injured by the cold. 

It is well to remember that the warmer the 
room, the more water the plants will require. If 
for any reason the house is overheated, and 
| neither doors nor windows can be opened, it will 
| help a great deal to give water at the roots if the 

soil is at all dry, or to sprinkle the leaves with an 
| atomizer. 

| Dust is an enemy; the minute particles enter 
| the pores of the leaves, and interfere with their 
| functions. They clog the machinery, as it were, 
and prevent a healthy growth. The remedy is 
| frequent washing; once a week is none too much 
| for foliage plants like palms and india-rubber- 
trees. 





One with a southern exposure, into | 


It is not advisable, on a cold day in midwinter, | 


in houses which would not thrive at sixty degrees | 
Fahrenheit, and at a temperature fifteen degrees | 


But with kinds which have numerous and | 


| . . 
ie heap proportionate to your needs, at least six 
| months before you wish to use it. Lay the grass 


and if convenient, work it over once or ‘twice 
during the summer or winter. 
| This soil should be free from stones, but should 





|in those which are less than four inches in 
| diameter. If there are stones, pick them out 
when the soil is ready for use, and is being 
broken up with the hands and mixed with the 
other materials. 

| Manure is prepared in much the same manner. 
| Choose it as free from litter as possible, unless 


the cattle are bedded with leaves, which are good. | 


Make a heap in the open air near the heap of sods, 
| and of the same shape and size; but more attention 
| must be given to working this one over and over. 

It must be turned inside out and outside in at 


Unless this is done it becomes lumpy, and difficult 
to use except in large pots or tubs. If treated as 
prescribed, it need not be sifted, and looks not 
unlike soil at the end of six months, or even in 
less time if the weather is warm and the heap is 
watered occasionally. 

Sometimes the sods and manure are put in the 
same heap in alternate layers of equal bulk in 
May or June, and if turned over two or three 
times during the summer they make excellent 
| compost by the last of August or in September; 
or they may be put together in September and 
October, and are then ready in the following 
spring. 

Weeds must be carefully 
| summer from these heaps. 

A longer time is required to prepare leaf-mold 
or rotted leaves. The leaves must be raked up 
when they fall in October, and may be used, if 
needed, for protecting plants or buildings during 
the winter. In April or May a hole should be 
dug two feet deep, wide and long enough to hold 
a good quantity, at least two or more cart-loads. 

Into this, pack the leaves as tightly as possible. 

Trample them in, and if dry, wet them. When 
| the trench is filled, cover with four or five inches 
| of soil. 
| Indian shot, dahlia and castor-oil bean. 
The next autumn the leaves will be sufficiently 
| rotted to use in the coarser soils for the larger 
| pots, but it is better to let them remain a second 
| season. Then the very best leaf-mold is obtained, 
much better than can be found under forest trees. 
It is always best to sift the rotted leaves; this 
breaks them up, and rids them of branches and 
twigs which have been raked up with them. 

Sand needs no preparation and no care. It is 
necessary only to obtain it pure; any sand is 


suitable which a mason tells you would make | 


good mortar. 
The best sand is rather coarse, and is sharp; it 


that which is taken from a pit. Sand from the 
seashore, if taken above high-water mark, is 


}equally good; the little salt, if any, which it | 


contains, helps rather than injures the plant. 
Keep it anywhere and anyhow, provided it be 
kept clean. 

These four materials, mixed in equal parts, 
make a good potting soil for almost all plants. 
So good a mixture is it that one can be pretty 


in charge of the ship; he shouted to some of the | smaller leaves, such an undertaking would be | due to some cause other than the soil. 


crew to follow him as witnesses, and they rolled 
in a body into the steerage, where they found the 
captain coolly and mechanically boring away 
with his auger. 

They seized him; and now it was they dis- 
covered, so they said, that the man was acting in 
his sleep! 

This at least was the opinion of those who 
witnessed his behavior when he was seized. He 
cried out like one violently awakened, and swore 
he did not know where he was nor what he was 
doing. The men conveyed him to his cabin, 
locking him up in it, and then came to me. 

To end this singular experience: The crew 
insisted upon my taking command, and practi- 


| troublesome. These can be cleaned by spraying | 


| under a faucet at the sink, and in mild weather 
|in fall and spring they can be put out-of-doors 
| for an hour or two during a gentle shower. 

For washing, use warm water with a little 
| laundry soap, applying it with a soft sponge. In 


| this way many insect pests are also destroyed; | 


| but if the plants are infested with scale, a bug 
which sticks very closely to leaf or stem, it will 
be better to scour them with an old tooth or nail 
| brush until the nuisance is dislodged. 

It may be well to say here that washing witha 
| sponge or brush is the only practical remedy 
inst insects on house plants. It is important 


| agai 
| to begin early. Most plants are kept out-of-doors 





For plants with fine roots, peat is desirable, 
but not absolutely indispensable. For Indian 
azaleas and ferns it can be used advantageously, 
either mixed in equal portions with the substances 
named above, or as a substitute for leaf-mold and 
rotted sod, wholly or in part. 
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| NEW BOOKS FOR OLD. 

The revolution in the book-maker’s art brought 
about by machinery, paper covers and inferior 
| workmanship has made it possible for every one 
| to become acquainted with the standard literature 
| of the world. Occasionally one finds a real 


cally forced me to navigate the vessel to Buenos | in summer. Just before bringing them into the | treasure among the chaff of a bargain counter—a 


Ayres. 
captain, who they feared would serve them some 
diabolical trick if I gave him his liberty. 


| the bugs as fast as they appear. 


| In greenhouses the aphis, 


or green-fly, is 


They would not suffer me to free the | house, clean them thoroughly; afterward remove | volume which, if not a thing of beauty, would be 


| a joy forever but for the failing of instability. 
It may not be generally known that this failing 


As for him, he solemnly declared over and over | destroyed by burning tobacco; but smoke suffi- is easily remedied, and that a few minutes’ work 


again to me that he knew not what he had done, 

and that he had a trick of walking in his sleep. 
On the arrival of the ship I went to the British 

Consul with my report, and he thought proper to 


| ciently strong to kill the fly would be intolerable 
jin a dwelling-house. The aphis can be kept 


| 
| plants clean. 


take charge of Captain Jortin with a view of | with a small camel’s-hair brush dipped in water, 


sending him to England in a British man-of-war 
that was then lying at Buenos Ayres. The 
consul shook his head when I talked of sleep- 
walking. He said: 

*‘He must have brought the auger aboard with | 
him; it formed no part of the carpenter’s tool- | 
chest. Next, the ship was scuttled in daylight; I 
cannot somehow reconcile somnambulism with 
sunshine.” 

It was to remain a mystery, however, to the | 
end. I was detained at Buenos Ayres by a| 
number of our men running, and before the ship | 
sailed the news came aboard that Captain Jortin 
had been found dead in his bed. The doctors 
found that he had died from apoplexy. 

Thus the mystery remains. It never could be 
shown that the unfortunate man had any motive 
in scuttling the ship. He had no risk in her; but 
his command of her was a living to him, and the | 


from plants which cannot easily be washed. 
We see, then, that plants in living-rooms must 
contend against a lack of sunshine, a dry atmos- 


| phere, dust, insects, and sometimes too much 


heat. All these are points which must be con- 
sidered in selecting plants suitable for this form 
of cultivation. None should be chosen for such 


purpose unless nature has provided it with means | 
| to resist to some degree these conditions, which are 


annoying, but unfortunately inevitable. 

The easiest way to get the proper soil for grow- 
ing plants is to buy it from a florist; but it is not 
difficult for those who live in country towns to 
make it. 


A potting soil suitable for most plants is made | 


of four materials—old sods, well-decayed cow 

manure, rotted leaves or leaf mold, and sand. 
The sod shou!d be taken from an old pasture, 

either in the spring or autumn. Strip off the 





| down by the same treatment which keeps the | 
It is not difficult to pick them off, | 


will convert the flimsiest pamphlet into a substan- 
| tially bound book. 

Supposing the volume to be new and whole, the 
first step in the operation would be to remove the 
covers, saving the same for future use. 

Next, cut two sheets of white paper just twice 
the size of the book itself; these, folded in the 
middle, are to be laid one on each side to take the 
place of the removed covers. 

Then with a sharp brad-awl make three holes, 
one at the top, one at the bottom, and one at the 
| centre of the back. Through these holes draw a 
piece of tape, allowing it to protrude an inch on 
|either side. Be sure to use tape, as a round 

string or wire invariably cuts the paper. 

From thick cardboard cut the covers, allowing 
them to extend on three sides about one-quarter 
of an inch beyond the book’s margins. 

Prepare a strip of heavy muslin, of the cover’s 
length and some three inches wide, by smearing 
it liberally with glue. Place the back of the 
| book exactly in the middle of this glued strip. 

Put on one of the cardboard covers, and fasten 


| it in place under that side of the overlapping | 


not be sifted, except when used in small pots, say | 


least once a month during the time it is rotting. | 


removed during | 


This may be used as a bed to grow | 


scratches when rubbed on the palm of the hand. | 
Sand from the shore of a pond is no better than | 


sure that if his plants do not thrive, the fault is | 


foundering of the vessel could only have proved | surface from two to three inches thick, and make | muslin; fix the opposite side in a similar manner. 


| Carefully lift each cover, and glue the strips of 
|tape to the inside. One of the inserted blank 


it does not quite explain, to my satisfaction, why | side down. Make the heap long and narrow, | leaves, used as a lining, hides the somewhat 


| untidy result of the process. 

| This finishes the mechanical part of the work; 
the rest is in a sense decorative, and no arbitrary 
rules can be given. 

The cardboard backs should now be covered, in 
the usual way, with some strong and durable 
material; preferably cloth. If the removed covers 
were in good condition, they should be replaced; 
but if torn or soiled, some other mode of decora- 
tion should be resorted to. 

Any prettily bound book may be used as a 
pattern. Gold ink, applied with a fine camel’s- 
hair brush, lends itself readily to many designs. 
Copied figures or faces odd, grotesque or beau- 
tiful, according to’ individual fancy, may be used 
to advantage. 

Any ingenious person can evolve a scheme of 
decoration which will enhance the value of the 
work, by giving it a touch of individuality. 

One of my friends has in her library over a 
dozen volumes rejuvenated, according to these 
directions, which have nobly stood the wear and 
tear of months of hard usage. Books of my own, 
rescued long ago from almost complete dissolution, 
have survived years of continuous circulation, 
and are still in a lendable condition. 


CATHERINE JEWETT. 
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THE MAN AND THE ELEPHANT. 


“Oh, bother this old syntax!’ Ned exploded 
| the words, striking his hand on the table. 

“If you mean syntax is a bother, I’m with you 
there,’’ said Bert, looking up from his grammar. 

Julia looked up quickly, too, with an amused 
twinkle in her eyes. Being in the ‘““Normal,”’ 
such agonies as these of Ned’s and Bert’s were in 
the past tense with her. 

“Ho,”’ struck in Tom, “what's the of 
bothering, any way? Let ’em mark you forty in 
grammar, and keep the average up with some- 
thing else—arithmetic, or natural history, or 
something. You can talk so’s to be understood 
without knowing syntax.”’ 

“Not always, Tom.”’ 

“I'd like to know why not, Julia. If a fellow 
knows what he wants to say, I guess he can say 
it all right enough. I believe in having a little 
| fan evenings. Here’s a rattling good story I’ve 
| got. Suppose you fellows take in that, and let 
| the syntax go.”’ 
| ‘“*What is it?’’ asked Ned. 
| ‘Why, it’s about a man that had a picture of 
himself painted on an elephant.” 

“Ha, ha!’’ laughed Ned. “That must have 
| been a funny-looking elephant! Did the man 
have his picture painted on the elephant’s back, 
or on his sides ?”’’ 

“No, I don’t mean that. I mean the man had 
himself painted sitting on an elephant.”’ 

‘‘Had himself painted!” Everybody laughed 
but Tom. “Sitting on an elephant! Did they 
stand on a stepladder to paint him, Tom ?” 

“Aw! you know well enough, Bert, what I 
| mean.”” 

“Well, what ?”’ 

“T mean the man sat on an elephant to have 
himself painted.”’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Perkins, from across the room, 
were laughing, too, by this time. 

‘“Well,”’ retorted Bert, “I don’t see but what 
that’s the same as you said last, only turned 
around.”’ 

“IT can put it right,”’ chimed in Ned, confidently. 
“You mean to say, the man who had an elephant 
painted, sitting on his back. No, that wouldn’t 


use 


“IT should think it wouldn't! That's the worst 
| yet,”’ cried Bert. “If the elephant was sitting 
on his back, where was the man? Or was the 
elephant sitting on the man’s back ?’ 

It was a relief to Tom's temper and general 
feelings to join the laugh at Ned. Then he spoke 
up, with dignified emphasis : 

“IT mean exactly this. I mean the man that 
had an elephant painted with him on its back.’’ 

‘*WeH, Tom,” said Mr. Perkins, roguishly, “if 
that’s what you mean, I wouldn’t have liked to 
be in the man’s place, sitting up there while the 
elephant was being painted—not if it was a very 
large elephant!”’ 

“Then I'll say, if you like it better,”’ persisted 
Tom, just a little nettled again, “the man who 
had a picture of an elephant, with him on his 
back, painted.”’ 

“With him on his back, painted, eh ?’’ mocked 
Bert. ‘‘What color was he painted, Tom, black 
or blue ?”’ 

‘‘Perhaps I can help you out, Tom,”’ suggested 
| Julia, gently; “‘though [ don't feel very sure. 
How would this do? The man who had a picture 
painted—of himself, sitting on an elephant’s 
back.” 

Every body 
silence. 

“There doesn't seem to be anything the matter 
with that,’’ ventured Bert, slowly. 

“No; I’m inclined to think that’s what you 
wanted to say, Tom,” said his father. 

“Probably it was, then,’’ assented Tom, smiling 
| good-naturedly once more. “Go ahead with 
| your syntax, boys, for all me, and I'll finish the 
| story to myself about the man and the elephant.” 
Water Storrs bickLow. 
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“AT EARLY CANDLE-LIGHTING.” 


As anglers sit, and half in dream 

Dip lazy lines into the stream, 

And watch the swimming life below, 

So I watch pictures come and go, 

And in this flame, Aladdin-wise, 

See genii of the past arise. 

If it be so that common things ° 

Can fledge your fancy with fast wings, 

If you the language can translate 

Of lowly life, and make it great, 

And can the beauty understand 

That dignifies a toil-worn hand, 

Look in this halo, and see how 

The homely seems transfigured now, 
At early candle-lighting. 


Oh, well remembered scenes like these— 
The candy-pullings, husking bees, 
The evenings when the quilting frames 
Were laid aside for romping games. 
The singing school, the spelling-mateh— 
My hand still lingers on the latch. 
I fain would wider swing the door, 
And enter with the guests once more. 
Though into ashes, long ago 
The fire faded, still the glow 
That warmed the hearts around it met, 
Immortal, burns within me yet. 
Still to that cabin in the wood 
I turn for highest types of good, 

At early candle-lighting. 


How fast the scenes come flocking to 
My mind, as white snoop jostle through 
The gap, when pasture bars are down, 
And pass into the twilight brown. 
Grandmother’s face and snowy cap; 
The knitting needles on her lap; 
The creaking, high-backed rocking chair; 
The spinning-wheel, the big loom, where 
The shuttle carried song and thread. 
The valance on the high, white bed, 
Whose folds the lavender still keep. 
Oh, nowhere else, such dreamless sleep 
On tired eyes, its deep spell lays, 
As that which came in those old days 

At early candle-lighting. 


A kitchen lit by one dim light, 

And ‘round the table in affright 

A group of children telling tales ; 

Outside, the wind, a banshee wails. 

Even the shadows that they throw 

Upon the walls, to giants grow. 

The hail stones ’gainst the window-panes, 

Fall with the noise of clanking chains, 

Till glancing back, they almost feel 

Black shapes from out the corners steal, 

And climbing to the loft o’er-head, 

The witches follow them to bed. 

The low flame flickers. Snuff the wick! 

For ghosts and goblins crowd so thick, 
At early candle-lighting. 


An orchard path that tramping feet 
For half a century have beat. 
Here to the fields at sun-up, went 
The reapers. Here on errands sent, 
Small, bare feet loitered, loath to go. 
Here apple boughs dropped blooming snow. 
Through garden borders, ga se 
With touch-me-nots and bouneing Bet, 

ere passed at dusk the harvester 
With quickened step, and pulse astir, 
At sight of some one’s fluttering gown, 
Who stood with sunbonnet pulled down, 
And called the cows. Ah ina glance, 
One reads that simple old romance 

At early candle-lighting. 


One picture more! A winter day 

Just done, and supper cleared away. 

The romping children quiet grow 

And in the reverent silence, slow 

The old man turns the sacred page, 

Guide of his life, and staff of age. 

And then the while my eyes grow dim. 
The mother’s voice begins a hymn. 

* Sweet hour of prayer, sweet hour of prayer, 
That calls me from a world of care.” 

What wonder from these cabins rude, 
Came lives of stalwart rectitude, 

When hearth-stones were the altars, where 
Arose the vestal flame of prayer, 

At early candle-lighting. 
Nocrumbling castle walls are ours, 
No ruined battlements and towers. 
Our history on callow wings, 

Soared not in times of feudal kings. 

No strolling minstrel’s roundelay 

Tells of past glory in decay. 

But rugged life of pioneer 

Has passed away among us here, 

And as the ivy tendrils grow 

About the ruined turrets, so 

The influence of its sturdy truth 

Shall live in never-ending youth, 

When simple customs of its day 

Have, long-forgotten,— passed away 
With early candle-lighting. 


ANNIE J. FELLOWS. 
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TWO KINDS OF WEALTH. 


An American visiting Rydal Mount inquired 
of his guide whether any traditions respecting 
Wordsworth were preserved in the neighborhood. 

“Aye, I've heard my grandfather speak of 
him,” the man said, contemptuously. ‘He was 
not one of the gentry. 
was a shabby old man, and lived in a cheap 
cottage, and went strolling and peeking about 
fields that didn’t belong to him.”’ 

Yet this shabby stranger, who did not own an 
acre, lifted all the mountains and streams and 
fields of the Lake district into immortality. 

On a slope of waste land among the picturesque 
mountains of Munster the American found, a few 
weeks later, the ruined castle of Kilcolman, in 


which Spenser wrote the ‘Faery Queen.”’ It | 


must always have been a wretchedly cramped 
little abode; a tower of gray stone enclosing 
four rooms, one on top of the other. In the 


lowest one a cow was grazing, and so small was | 


the room that her horns and tail nearly touched 
the opposite walls. The “estate’’ of the poet, 
given to him by Raleigh, was in fact a barren, 
malarious moor and a sedgy brook. But out of 
them he made a marvellous fairy-land, which he 
bequeathed to the English people for all time. 

The Southern poet, Paul Hayne, whom all 
readers of The Companion must remember as 
their friend, lived in the midst of pine forests. 
“Smith,” he said once, laughing, ‘‘pays taxes 
for them, but I own them.” 

Smith probably found nothing in them but 
lumber; to the poet belonged the sunsets and 
sunrises, the calls of the birds, the music of the 
pines, with their countless voices and messages. 

Money is not the only capital. 

The so-called rich man, who lives only to 
accumulate wealth, receives no other interest from 
his possessions than so many dollars with which 


He owned no estate. He | 


he may or may not buy physical comfort and 
needless luxuries. 

But his neighbor, whose coat perhaps is thin, 
and whose pocket is almost empty, may possess 
an invisible capital invested in unselfish friend- 
ships, that bring him joyous greetings, and loving 

words, and hearty good-fellowship; or in books, 

| in which he finds salutations and messages from 
the noblest of mankind; or in nature, where the 
glitter of a star, or the tiny fold of a leaf, may 
give him keen delight and summon him to talk 
apart with God. 


te 


LITERARY INGENUITIES. 
poetry, the reader will find no lack of trifling in 
prose. Some of the more common frivolities are 
| the anagram, the lipogram, the pun and the palin. 
| drome. Camden says that “notwithstanding the 
sour sort of critics, good anagrams yield a delight 
ful comfort and pleasant motion to honest minds.” 
Whoever of us, therefore, does not tind ‘ta delight. 
ful comfort” in them must conclude that he is not 
of an “honest mind.” The same writer remarks of 
the charming difficulty of making an anagram that 
it is “the whetstone of patience to them that shall 
| practise it.” 
The anagram used to be looked upon with a 





| 
finger of fate revealed in the names of men. We 
| have some that are more than two thousand years 
old; but how much longer the wits of mankind 
— been sharpened on this whetstone we do not 
| Know. 
| Boston can boast one man, at least, who achieved 
| greatness in this line. Cotton Mather, in his 


superstitious regard as being nothing less than the | 





Without taking up the many odd fancies of | 


| 





| 





| “Magnalia Christi,” says: “Of all the anagramma- | 


tisers, | believe there never was a man that made 
so many, or so nimbly, as our Mr. Wilson; who, 
together with his quick turns upon the names of 
| his friends, would ordinarily fetch, and rather than 
| lose, would even force, devout instructions out of 
his anagrams.” 
A few more modern examples than those of ‘our 
Mr. Wilson” may interest the reader. This of Sir 
Robert Peel— Terrible Poser—was greatly enjoyed 
| in the lifetime of that gentleman. The following, 
| of Notes and Queries,—A Question Sender,—is very 

clever; and this, Determination,—J mean to rend it, 
| —is also good. 

The lipogram is a more recent fancy. It consists 
in omitting one or more of the vowels from dis- 
course. It reminds one of a race in which the 
runner puts on shackles to make his progress as 
difficult as possible. Lord Holland wrote what he 
called “Eve’s Legend,” in which no vowel is used 
bute. The following is one of Eve’s speeches: 

“Well bred, we were the better fed ere we went 
where reckless men seek fleeces. There we were 
fleeced. Need then rendered me shepherdess, 
need renders me sempstress. See me tend the 
sheep, see me sew the wretched shreds. Eve’s 
| need preserves the steers, preserves the sheep; 
| Eve’s needle mends her dresses, hems her sheets; 
| Eve feeds the geese; Eve preserves the cheese.” 

The pun is homespun here tn Boston. No speci- 
men of the native article need be given. There 
are a few in literature that are real brilliants. 
Doctor Johnson wrote the following epitaph on his 
cat: 

“Mi-cat inter omnes.” This admits of three 
readings. As written in Latin it means, He shines 
among all, 





the first two words English, it reads, My cat inter 
all; that is, let all bury my cat. 

Remembering that the Latin and scientific name 
of the goose is anser, we shall find the following 
witty and funny: A gentleman while driving one 
day was asked by a lady if some fowls they passed 
were ducks or geese. One of the latter at the 


“That’s your anser.” 
The palindrome, if true to its name, should read 


of this is the line, ‘* Able was J ere I saw Elba,” 
From the nature of the composition it cannot be 
made of any considerable length. A little study 
will show what words are suited to this use. Here 
is an easy one: Did I put it up? Idid. The writer, 





moment lifted up its voice, and the gentleman said, | 


which you see, there is a deep violoncello under- 
tone of boiling and bubbling and hissing and fizzing 
of water and steam which you do not see, which 
are deep down under your feet, making the very 
canon itself throb and quiver. 

How thick the crust may be nobody knows. 
That it can be thick at all seems improbable when, 
prick it where you may, with ever so slender a 
stick, the hot steam rushes out. 
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A STUDY IN BLACK AND WHITE. 


Why was Dame Nature so unkind to me? 
It’s just my fate. 

Instead of curly, as it ought to be, 
Len! hair is straight! 

Each night a row of papers held with pins 
My head environs, 

My life’s one endless drudgery of tins 
And curling irons! 

A thousand ways to curl it I’ve devised, 
I’ve used the many Curlines advertised ; 

But still my brain with hopelessness is whirled— 
It won’t stay curled. 


* * * * * 


Why did de Lawd dun made dis wool ob mine 
So full ob kinks? 
He'd jus’ as well uh made it long an’ fine 
An’ straight, I tinks. 
Ise oil’d an’ oil’d dis wool, an’ breshed it back 
heap, ahr! 
An’ tried a pow’ful sight to mek it lak 
De white folks’ hahr. 
Ise used dem drug purskipshuns from de sto’— 
Indeed I has, but ’taint no use no mo’. 
It.am no use to bresh dem kinks an’ fuss; 
Dey jus’ gets wuss. 
Kourt CHALYsS. 
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HE RETURNED THE REWARD. 


The Frencli nation is almost the only one which 
has attempted to encourage private virtue by 
public rewards in the shape of prizes; and there 
are many Frenchmen who think the system is not 
successful enough in its results to warrant its 
continuance. But each year the French Academy 
must, under the requirements by which it is gov- 
erned, distribute certain of these doubtful “prizes 
for virtue.” The idea of a state reward for brave 


|} and noble deeds seems a worthy one, and yet the 








doing of good deeds depends so much upon interior 
merit, and to be wholly genuine and admirable, 
should be so characterized by perfect modesty, 
that a public prize takes off half the credit, instead 
of making it the more conspicuous. 


It is hard, too, for the academicians to judge 
accurately and fairly as to the merits of claimants 
for prizes. When a person comes to them and 
says, “I demand the prize for noble conduct,” they 
are not much inclined to take the boast as proof. 
And yet they cannot go about hunting out the good 
og of modest people who say nothing about 
them. 

An actual occurrence some years ago illustrated 


the difficulty under which the distributors of the | 


prizes labor. They had heard that a certain come- 
dian, Moéssard 
woman, past seventy, from starvation in a miser- 
able cellar, and had for some time fed, clothed and 
cared for her. 
They made inquiries sufficient to satisfy them- 
; that the story was true, and then sent 
Moéssard the prize. 
Two friends of Moéssard, who 





knew all the 


| circumstances of the affair, aapgetiong to meet the 


Speaking the first word only as Eng- | 
lish, it becomes, My cat is among all; and making | 


the same backward as forward. A famous example 


adopting the opinion of one who thought that a | 


sentence which read better backward than forward 


following philosophical query, and reading it back- 
ward he had a response worthy of an oracle: 

Saw I not as I saw? 

Was Isaton? Iwas. 
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TICKLISH TRAVELLING. 


What a queer world this would be if all the 
brooks and rivers ran with hot water; if water 
| from wells and lakes had to be cooled before we 
could drink it, or even wash in it. 
things would be turned topsy-turvy. Here is a 
description of Geyser Canon, which may help us to 
imagine such a state of affairs. 


matter from foundries; as if for centuries men 
had sifted ashes, and thrown out clinkers, and bad 
coal, and waste stones and junk, and every con- 
ceivable sort of scorched metallic thing into this 
chasm; and as if several apothecaries’ shops had 
burnt down there, too, for there was a new color 
and worse odor at every other step. 

The little guide, striking his cane or fingers into 

bank after bank, kept bringing forth crumbs and 
powders, and offering them to us to taste or smell, 
with “Here is pure alum;” “Here is epsom salts;” 
“Here is sulphur;” “Here is soda;” till we felt as 
if we were in the wholesale drug-shop of the 
universe. 
| Meantime, he skipped along from rock to rock 
| like a chamois; and we followed on as best we 
|} might, through the hot steam, which came up 
| hissing and fizzing out of every hole and from 
| beneath every stone. 
A brook of hot water running swiftly over and 
j among rocks; a and ecaldrons of hot water 
| boiling and bubbling by dozens all around; black 
openings, most fearful of all, where no water can be 
seen, but from which roaring jets of steam come 
out—this is the bottom of the Geyser Cafion. 

It is half a mile long, and up it, in it, back and 
| forth across it, you go. You think you will plant 
| your stick on the ground to steady yourself for a 
| spring from one hot stone to another, and down 
| goes your stick—down, down into soft, smoking, 
| sulphurous, gravelly sand, so far and so suddenly 
| that you almost fall on your face. You draw the 

stick up and out, and a small column of hot steam 

follows it. 

Next you make a misstep, and involuntarily catch 
hold of a projecting point of rock with one hand. 
You let go as if it were fire itself. It does not 
absolutely blister you; but it is too hot to hold. 

Your foot slips an eighth of an inch out of the 
guide’s footsteps, which you are following as 
sarefully as if life and death depended on it, and 

you go in over shoes in water so hot that you 
You are not; 





scream and think you are scalded. 
but if you had slipped a few inches farther to right 
or to left, you would have been, for on each side 
| inky-black water is boiling so that it bubbles aloud. 

All this while, besides the hissing and fizzing of 
the steam and boiling. and bubbling-of the water 


was better than a true eo propounded the | 


man who had been so rewarded, asked him if he 
had indeed received the prize. 

“T have,” said Moéssara. 

“But,” they asked, “does not the old woman 
render you some services in return?” 

“She does all she is able to do,” said he. 


not 

“ Yes.” 

“And makes your beds?” 

“Yes.” 

“And sometimes runs on errands for you?” 

“Frequently, it is true, for, in spite of her 
seventy-two years, she is sprightly and alert.” 

“She cooks more or less for you, no doubt?” 

“Yes. She cooks roast beef and legs of mutton 
admirably.” 

“Indeed! Then it appears that you have made a 
hard-working house servant, without wages, out of 
this aged woman, and are to be rewarded for it 
with a public prize! Sir, if you accept this honor, 
you are a scoundrel!” 

“So I should be,” said Moéssard, “if | had sought 
the reward or known anything about it; and I am 


|} at this moment on my way to the Academy to 


return the gift.” 

In the meantime, some entirely worthy and noble 
deed was going unrewarded because the doer 
added modesty to his other merits. It is not to be 
wondered at that the French academicians begin to 


| doubt the wisdom of a system of rewards which 


All our ideas of | 


discriminates only too often against the most 
deserving acts. 


2o——_—__—_—— 


A WAR INCIDENT. 


A Virginia soldier, Captain T. C. Morton, relates 


| what he calls a “very characteristic” war-time 


It looked as if it had been built up of refuse | 








incident which he witnessed while his company 
were stationed at Totopotomoy Creek. The men 
had thrown up a “respectable earthwork,” splitting 
their canteens into scoops because they had no 
shovels, and the next morning the Federal artillery 
opened upon them. In the company was a hunch- 
back named John Ford. 


Before the shelling began, writes Captain Morton, 
Ford had been placed on the advanced picket line, 
and his position happened to be in a sandy bottom 
near the creek, where he had sheltered himself 
behind an uprooted tree. He could be seen plainly 
by many of the men, crouching low in the sand. 

Suddenly a large mortar shell fell in the sand a 
few feet from him, the fuse still smoking and 
spitting, and an explosion momentarily imminent. 
John took in the situation at a glance, and doubtless 
arguing that if he jumped up to run the shell might 
explode and tear him to pieces before he could get 
out of reach, began at once to work down into the 
sand with hands, legs and head. 

My attention was attracted by the shouts of the 
men, “Scratch, John, scratch! She’s going off!” 
and looking in the direction where I had last seen 
him, I witnessed an amusing spectacle. 





Never was man more dead in earnest. The sand 
all around him was in commotion, and in the few 
seconds that the fizzing fuse gave him he burrowed 
like a gopher till nothing but the top of his hump 
could be seen as the loose sand settled around it. 

I held my breath, expecting the next second to 
see the poor fellow blown to atoms. Then came 


“She sweeps and scrubs your rooms, does she | 
Prd) 


the explosion with a jar that shook the ground and 
sent a hundred pieces of iron singing through the 
ai 





r. 
We kept our — fixed upon the spot as the 
smoke and dust slowly lifted, and the first thing 
that came to view was the head of Ford, still on his 
shoulders. As he realized that he was all right, he 
looked back at us and sang out, “‘Whoo-ee!” as 
cheerily as if he had treed a coon, and not at all as 
if he had been face to face with death only a second 
before. An answering cheer and a laugh went up 
from the boys in the line, and in another moment 
the incident was forgotten. 





| 
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SUSCEPTIBLE INDIAN. 


Mr. Cremony, in his ‘Life Among the Apaches,” 
gives an entertaining account of a lady’s man with 
whom he once enjoyed an interview. “A tall, 
| strong, well-made and handsome young dandy,” 
| he calls him; Strutting about with an air of very 
| y 
| superior consequence, displaying his colossal pro- 

portions, his splendid leopard-skin saddle, quiver, 

leggins, and the like. 
| After a while Sait-jah came swaggering toward 
| me, and said, in broken Spanish: “Our chief says 
| you great medicine; he says your pistol fires six 
times without reloading; he says you bring the 
| trees which are afar off close to the éye, so you can 
| count the leaves; he says your guns reach a great 
way and never miss; he says a great many other 
wonderful things, which I cannot believe. You 
have bewitched him.” 
| Drawing a six-shooter from my belt, I pointed 
j out a tree about seventy-five yards distant, and 
began firing rapidly. Each shot struck the tree, 
and blazed off large fragments of the bark. 
| Sait-jah was astonished, and made no attempt to 
| conceal the fact; but his admiration broke into 
| emphatic expression when he witnessed the preci- 
sion and reach of our Sharp’s rifles, and the rapidity 
| with which they could be loaded and fired. His 
—_ had evidently received a heavy fall, and his 
ofty bearing was toned down many degrees. 

In my possession was the miniature of a young 
lady, whose graces of person, cultivated mind and 
amiable ——— rendered her one of the most 
| lovable of Boston’s fairest daughters. , 
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by name, had rescued an aged | 


Sait-jah happened to see this picture, and asked 
| permission to take a good look at the pleasant 
| features. The miniature was placed in nis hand, 
jand his eyes seemed to devour its expressive 
lineaments. Throughout the remainder of the day 
he bored me with frequent requests for another 
look, and the next morning, as soon as the camp 
was astir, he offered me his bow, arrows, and 
splendid leopard-skin for the picture. 

The offer being refused, he added his horse, and 
whatever other property he might have; then, 
finding me deaf to his entreaties, he took one long, 
last look, vaulted on his horse, set off at full speed, 
and rapidly disappeared in the distance. 


+o 


CURING THROAT. 


A good story is told in Stageland of a Berlin 
prima donna who lived in the time of Frederick the 
Great. Whenever anything or anybody displeased 
her, she had a habit of suddenly becoming too 
hoarse to sing. One day an opera in her repertory 
was to be performed, and the king was expected to 
be present. 


At the appointed hour the manager came forward 
and announced that, owing to a sore throat, 
Mademoiselle So-and-So was unable to appear. 
The people were preparing to leave the house, but 
the king rose and commanded them to keep their 
seats. A few moments afterward an officer and 
four dragoons entered the capricious lady’s room. 

“Mademoiselle,” said the officer, “the king 
inquires after your health.” 

“The king is very good,” she said; “I have a sore 
throat.” 

“His majesty is aware of the fact, and has 
charged me to take you to the military hospital to 
be cured.’ 

Mademoiselle, turning very pale, suggested that 
they were jesting, but was told that Prussian 
officers never indulged in such a thing. Soon she 
found herself in a coach with four men. 

“Tam a little better now,” she faltered, “and I 
will try to sing.” 

“Back to the theatre,” said the officer to the 
coachman. 

Mademoiselle began to think she had yielded too 
easily. 

“I shall not be able to sing at my best,” she 
interposed. 

“T think you will,” was the sententious reply. 

“And why?” 

“Because two dragoons in attendance behind the 
scenes have orders to carry you off to the military 
hospital at the least cough.” 

: Never, it was said, did the prima donna sing 
etter. 


A SORE 


——___$_~@e—__—_—_ 


ORIGINAL CALENDAR. 


It was one of those country towns where every 
man is as good as his neighbor, and no one feels 
obliged to exert himself overmuch merely because 
somebody else expects it of him. On the evening 
before a certain holiday the man who supplied the 
“cottagers” with ice came round with it, but as he 
made no announcement of his intention to remain 
at home the next morning, few persons availed 
| themselves of his stock. 


Consequently the supply in several refrigerators 
| ran short, and those who had taken no thought for 
| the morrow were highly indignant with the dealer 
| for his defection. One lady met him in the street 
|a day or two after, and accosted him somewhat 
severely: : 
“You know, Mr. Stone, we really must have ice 
every day!” 
| “Sartain,” said he, benevolently. 
| shall!” 
“But how are we to get it unless you come 
round?” 
“Well, ye can’t; but I come round reg’lar enough 
unless somethin’ splits.” 
“But you don’t, Mr. Stone. One day last week 
you didn’t come at all.” 
He paused to consider, wiping his heated brow 
with a checked sleeve. 
“Law, yes!” he said, indulgently, at length. 
| “Yes, I did, too. Last Friday I come Thursday 
| night!’ 


“Course ye 
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FINDING FAULT. 


The winds refused to blow; 

“No use,” said they, “to try, 

From North, or South, or East, or West 
These folks to satisfy. 

The North Wind ‘is too cold!’ 

The West Wind, ‘bold and rough.’ 

The East is ‘chilly,’ they complain; 


wr 


The South, ‘not cool enough! 


And so the windmills stopped, 

The ships lay idly by, 

The sun beat down from morn till night 
Because no clouds could fly. 

The people sighed for wind; 

“Blow hot or cold,” said they, 

“From North, or South, or East, or West, 
*T will be the wisest way !” 
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THE CAT-MEAT MAN. 


Richard Whittingtop, four times Lord 
Mayor of London, owed his good fortune to 
a cat, and since his day all good Londoners 
love cats. No home is complete without 
one or two, and one old lady in Drury Lane 
has fourteen. 

Yet pussy’s name is seldom, if ever, 
counted in the pot with the family, beef 
being a great luxury in most households, 
so costermongers find ready sale for horse- 
flesh. 

‘The cat-meat man has his regular rounds, 
the same as a newsboy; and many of his 
customers pay by the week or month. His 
funny little barrow is a complete butcher- 
stall on wheels. A box containing meat 
tits across the front of the barrow; its lid, 
turned back, serves for a cutting board, 
and a drawer underneath holds a knife, 
whetstone and other tools used in the trade. 
Thin slices of meat are fastened upon skewers; 
these are stuck into rows of little holes around 
the edge of the box, ready for sale. A strap 


attached to the handles of the barrow, and worn | 


over the shoulders of the peddler, enables him to 
move it easily from place to place. Thus 
equipped, the cat-meat man pushes his way 
through the crowded streets of London, crying, 
«‘M-e-a-t—meat—cat-meat! Buy—buy? Cat- 
me-at ?”’ 

A good-natured but weather-beaten old fellow, 
whom the children familiarly call “Jerry,” 


‘*Me-at, me-at, me-at!’’ with a quick jerk, as if 
the word had two syllables. Every cat in the 
neighborhood, knowing his voice, scampered to 
the street; while Miss Grinby’s pretty kittens— 
Tricksy and Romp—ran down half a block to 
meet him. Jerry greeted his cat friends with a 
waggish ‘“‘“Meow! meow!’’ as he wheeled 
his meat-barrow to a convenient place near 
the curb. Opening the box, he began to 
carve, reiterating all the while, ‘“*Me-at! 
ime-at! ‘Ere’s vour penny and ha’penny 
skewers !”’ 

Romp jumped upon the barrow, then to 
Jerry’s shoulder, giving his wrinkled cheek 
a coaxing pat with her velvety paw. 
Tricksy sat upon the pavement in dignified 
silence, and frowned upon his saucy sister, 
knowing well that their fond mistress would 
not let them go hungry. Sure enough, she 
soon came, running, while other cat-owners, 
most of them children, gathered round. 
The cats watched Jerry with keen interest, 
as he handed the skewers out and took the 
pennies in. 

Romp showed by a wag of her tail, a 
wink and a shrug, that she knew all about 
the market price of cat-meat; and as soon 
as her dinner was paid for bounded home 
in kittenish glee. Miss Grinby took a 
tempting bit from the skewer now and 
then, holding it up just to see her pets 
jump and beg for it. 

Poor neglected cats, who didn’t seem to 
belong to anybody, followed Jerry down 
the road, mewing. He threw these tramps 
some scraps and trudged on, crving, **Meat, 
me-at, cat-me-at ?"” 

Jerry knows his time-payment cats by 
name; and every little while he would call 
out, **’Ere, Tess! ’ere, Tom!” or whatever 
the name might be; and quick as a flash 
the cat called for would spring from some 
hiding-place to catch its accustomed meal. 

Reaching the aristocratic parts of the 
city, Jerry subdued his voice to a respectful, 
occasional “Meat ‘ere! Cat-me-at?’’ For 
the proud Angoras of the West End do not 
run after him in such plebeian fashion as 
his cat friends in less favored districts. 

These haughty Persians, however, know 
his cry, and wait genteelly on the area- 
steps while a lackey goes out for the meat. 

Others peep through gratings at lodge 
gates, or look scornfully down from some 
high garden-wall upon poor Jerry as he 
passes along, as much as to say, ‘*We don’t 





|eat such meat; 





turned | 
into Tottenham Court Road one morning, crying, 





we feast upon dainty bits oon | 
| my lady’s table.” 
Jerry has no family; but he is as great a 
favorite with the ragged youngsters in Queen 
| Street, round about his attic over Mrs. Withers’s 
old-clothes shop, as he is with the cats in Totten- 
| ham Court Road. 
| They run to meet him every evening. ‘Let me 
| help, Jerry!"’ is the shout that greets him, as 
some half-dozen roaring boys seize the little meat- 
barrow and trundle it along in madcap fashion. 
“Are you tired, Jerry ?”’ and a cunning elf slips 
her dirty little hand into his as she trots by his 
side. 
He loves their pranks and prattle, for he thinks 
| of children of his own who once romped about his 
| feet. And his child-friends get many a hard- 
|earned penny for gingerbread and pop. 
his landlady chides him for extravagance, Jerry 


| answers cheerily : ‘“Tut, tut, Mrs. Withers. Chil- | you wake up till I saw it?” | president, who died while in ofice 
‘ An English dramatist who was not for 
oe = age alone, but for all time 


looked out of my window, and 
I saw upon the street 

A bushel basket walk about 
With’very lively Feet! 
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A TRAVELLER. 


Far away in Holland a man was digging in the | 


rich, black soil. 
| on one side of them was a canal, and on the other 
a great bank of earth to keep out the sea. 


The man dug up something brown and hard | 
It was not a lump of earth; it was | 


and round. 
not a stone; it looked a little like an onion. 
cleaned it carefully and wrapped it in paper. On 
the paper was printed its name, but this was a 
hard Dutch word which you and I could not 
pronounce. 

Then the little brown stranger began its travels. 
It was carried on board a large ship; but through 
its paper coat it could not see the neat little 
villages along the way, with their steep gables 
| and tall windmills, nor the queerly dressed boat- 

men at the piers, nor a great many other strange 
| things. 


| All the way across the ocean the little brown) ‘Why, grandma!” Rut | I’m in society’s best, 
But cling to the worst; 
tie I’m a small part of water, 
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Obfuseate. 22. Syndicate. 2. Desiceate 
24. Pacificate. 25. Locate. 26. Confiseate. 27 
Placate. 28. Complicate. 29. Fabricate. 30 

Duplicate. 

4. Ave-rage. 
P 5. 1. Oak. 2. Maple. 3. Elm. 4, Poplar 
Of the three puzzles in this design, No. 1 is a rebus, telling of a new departure, in a very important 5. Beech. 6. Ash. 7. Linden. 8. Aspen. 9% 
direction, made in October, 1636. Willow. 10. Pine. 11. Catalpa. 12. Birch 
No. 2. Make rough copies of the seven numbered slips in this division. Lay them in a certain order 13. Locust. : 

: 6. 1. Lyons. 2 Cork. 8. Florence. 4 
and cover as you go along, one letter on each of six of them. The seventh one shows all its letters. If they Cologne. §. Archangel. 6. Buffalo. 7. Provi 
are laid in proper succession, but not as they are numbered here, they will give an event in October, 1775. dence. 8. Lowell. 9%. Little Rock. 10. Cape 


No. 3. An event of interest in New York in October, 1886. 


_ THE YOUTIVS COMPANION. 


When | 


The fields were broad and flat; | 


He | 





prague must ’ave el, and I'm nd I'm thankful as 

| ’ow as cats must ’ave meat; and as wile my trade 

| is "umble, Mrs. Withers, hit’s a thriving business.”" 
MARTHA Davis GrirrirH. 
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WYNNE’S SAFETY. i DB jy : r ps UM 
The boys were talking of safety wheels, TO 
When—“I’ve got a safety!” piped little Wynne; N UTS Cc RAC K 
-@- 


“Oh, no, you haven’t!” said Brother Ned. 
“T have!” persisted the curly-head; 
And he proudly showed it—a safety-pin ! 


Charades, Puzzles, Etc 
1. 


ACROSTIC. 


Enigmas, 
— NAME 


A Christian name borne by each of the following 
persons 


Lapy Gay was ten and Sally six. Said Lady 
| Gay to Sally one morning, “‘O Sally, I had the 
| loveliest dream. I thought we had the sweetest | 
little brother!’’ Sally immediately burst into | 
| tears and exclaimed, “O Lady Gay, what made | 


1. A famous invader of a country over which he 
| became king. 

2. An eminent English statesman, 
tor and author. 

3. A United 


tinancier, ora 


States military officer, afterward 


An eminent English poet; one of the 
poets. laureate. 

4. A distinguished American general, com 
mander-in-chief of the United States army, 
7. An American author; a poet of rare 


gifts, and an editor of marked ability. 


The letters of this name may be found 
from the initials of the following surnames: 


1. A well-loved American poet; died 189. 

2. A Spanish queen of whom much has 
been said and written of late. 

8. A French soldier and patriot; 
of liberty. 

4. Anillustrious American poet and scholar 

5. A distinguished American author and 
humorist. 

6. An eminent American statesman ; 
ident and the father of a president. 

7. A German composer of serious 
beautiful music. 

2. 


ANAGRAM. 
O ten old men ate woody cake 
Our hearts should throb with joy and pride 
As the fifes and drums proclaim 
The story of a venturous ride, 
And the dauntless here’s name 


the friend 


a pres 


and 





| looked again and saw it was 

A boat upon the sea, 

And yet | didnt think it strange 
That such a thing Should be 


3. 
REVERSALS. 
Did you ever? 


1. Know that the ashes of —— would cure 











a 2. Notice that a —— was always —— of 
upplause? 
3. Go to the busy —— on the ? 
a 4. See the —— ripen as early as 
traveller was tossed and thumped about inside a 5. See a —— marked with a ——? 
. il-bag. 1} st i . fely. ; 6 Oran —— caught on the —— shore? 
great mail-bag, but at last it landed safel) It} 7. Or an abused —— make a —— of its master? 
was taken to a store where seeds and bulbs were| 8. Or know that a —— ate ? 
sold; here somebody bought it and carried it) | 9 Or that « —— would build its nest of « ——~ of 
| home, and put it in a tall blue glass full of water. | ~ 10, Or that a —— wouldn't drink waters that ——?’ 


Then it was left in a dark cellar for several weeks. 
Last of all it ended its travels on the window-sill 
| of grandma's cozy room, where it could look in 
at the children playing on the floor, or out at the | 

| snowflakes dancing in the air. 
“See, grandma!” cried the children, ‘it has a 
green cap.”” 

“See, grandma,” 
green cap has turned into two green leaves.’ 

So every day grandma was called to admire the 
little stranger. 

“Oh, see!’’ they cried one day, ‘it has opened 
its flowers! How blue they are, and how sweet! 
Did you ever see such a lovely hyacinth ? 


4. 
CHARADE. 


My first is so attached to the horse as always to 
follow him, but will not move without him, and 
often is quite upset if separated from him. 

My second is part of a vast inheritance which no 
man wishes to claim. 

My third accompanies 
they said, the next day, “the | | to the grave. 

My whole is part of a man’s rib 


5. 
RIDDLE. 


| 


all of us from the cradle 


Though I am always in tears 
1 dwell amid laughter. 

| go with the first, 

Stay with those who come 





after 


But can always stop thirst 

At birth you will find me, 
Yet I never leave death 

Il am embedded in stone, 

Am essential to breath. 

Iam ahead of time, 

Still, am last of the latest; 

I float with a feather, 

And sink with the weightiest. 
I can stand in a put-shell, 

Am the highest part of a mountain; 
I am an atom of dry dust, 
Yet live in a fountain. 

In speaking the straight truth 
You are obliged to use me, 
Still, in misrepresenting, 

You never abuse me. 

Since, for making his great name, 
To me Hawthorne is owing. 
In his “Twice Told Tales” 

I have capital showing 


6. 
rRANSFORMAY 





IONS. 


Make the following transformations with 
four changes each, one letter at a time, mak 
ing a word with each change 

1. Change wild to tame. 2. Change mean 
to good. 3. Change sick to well. 4. Change 
cold to heat. 5. Change wing to nose. 6 
Change pond to lake. 


Conundrums. 

When is a river like a violin? 
bridged. 

What will make 
make spies of them. 

Why should a housekeeper never put the 
letter M into her refrigerator? Because it 
will convert ice into mice 


When it is 








ples inquisitive? 8 wi. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Beech-nuts 
2. 1. Pistol. 2. 

Lance. 5. Spear. 

8. Bayonet. 


beach). 
Rapier. 3. P oni ard. 4 
6. Musket. 7. Dagger 





8. 1. Prevaricate. 2. Prognosticate. 3. Dis 
locate. 4. Delicate. 5. Communicate. 6. Dedi 
cate. 7. Deprecate. 8. Abdicate. % Advo 
cate. 10. Intricate. 11. Educate. 12. Intoxi 
cate. 13. Equivocate. 4. Coruseate. 16. 
Eradicate. 16. Extricate. 17. Imprecate. 18. 
Suffocate. 19. Indicate. 20. Vindicate. 21. 
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CAUGHT. 


My business is easy enough, as a rule, said the 
express messenger on a Western railway, but now 
and then a form of danger arises in the way least 
that we have to be prepared for 
eme have been on the road a good 
many years, and have had some queer experiences. 
One of the queerest, and on the whole most satis- 
factory to me, occurred a few weeks ago. 


expected, so 
gencies. | 


There was fifty thousand dollars in the safe that 


trip, and in the car was the usual miscellaneous 
quantity of boxes and parcels, including a large 


stuffed buffalo hide shipped to a Denver man. 

I was sitting alone in the car, reading, when I 
chanced to glance at a small mirror which I had 
that day hung in the car. Reflected in it was the 
forward part of the buffalo, and something peculiar 
about the head startled me. The impulse to turn 
and look at the head itself was almost uncontroll- 


| 
| 


able, but one learns to be cautious; so, retaining 
my ‘composure, | took a second look into the 


mirror. 

The muzzle of a revolver was sticking through 
one of the eye-sockets of that buffalo’s head, and it 
was pointed directly at me. 

The danger was imminent. A false move and I 
should be a dead man. One thinks quickly at such 
a time, and I instantly decided on 2 plan of action. 
I rose carelessly, stretched lazily, then began 
fumbling in my ‘pockets as if in search of some 
thing; then, as if seeing what I wanted, I crossed 
the car and was out of range of that ugly muzzle. 

My next move was to leap astride the buffalo, in 
order to hold the would-be robber where he was. 
My weight was too much; the framework collapsed, 
and the stufling crowded hard on the man inside, 
holding him as ina vise. He was in a nice trap! 

He groaned and struggled at first, but he was 
fixed unless I chose to rise and give him his 
liberty—a thing I had no notion of doing. He tried 
threats and bribes, but I had the rogue fast, and I 
kept him so until he was given up to the authorities 
at Denver. 


i iis 
INDIAN BARGAINS. 


Indian travel is full of surprises, pleasant and 
otherwise. A gentleman wishing to purchase some 
of the beautiful cashmere shawls which are made 
not far from Delhi, went to one of the largest 
establishments in the city. The merchant showed 
him a book in which were written recommendations 
of his goods, by General Grant and his son, as well 
as by many others. 


Among the recommendations was this one in 
German: “I have bought shawls of this man, and 
think I got them cheap; but do not offer him a 
third of what he asks.” 

The gentleman selected two 
shawls, and asked the price. The merchant, after | 
i little consultation with his clerks, said: | 

“I have not sold a shawl to your party. I sell | 
you very, very cheap. You may _ have these | 
beautiful shawls for fourteen hundred rupees. 

“Absurd! Letus go! !” said the gentleman, having | 
in mind the German’s advice; and he started for | 
the door. 

‘Don’t go,” said the merchant; 
offer. 

—y ‘will give you four hundred rupees for both 
shawls.’ 

To his astonishment the merchant replied: 

“Take them; I will send them to your hotel.” 

At Jaipur the same traveller lodged in a hotel 
conducted by a native, but owned by the rajah. 
He found the following amusing notices posted in 
various places: 

“If visitors are not satisfied with the food or 
cooking, they can deduct from the bill what they 
consider tair.” 

“Guests are requested not to strike the servants.” 

“Guests wishing ice are requested to give a day’s 





very beautiful 


“make me an | 


notice, and name how much they require.” 
ee 
KOREA’S COMICAL ARMY. 


The true comicality of the Korean court, says the 
Pall Mall Gazette, cannot be properly estimated 
except when the king goes in state through the 
city. From an early hour in the morning, on one 
of these occasions, the streets were guarded by 
military of a kind to be seen nowhere else. 


The infantry held the roadway, and were for the 
Most part lying asleep upon the ground. They 
had almost as many flags as men, and their 
muskets, which I examined as they stood piled 
together, were commonly destitute of either 
hammer, trigger or plate, sometimes of all three, 
and were frequently held together only by strings, 
while the bayonets were bent and rusty. 

Infinite lv more remarkable, however, were the 
cavalry. These were clad in uniforms srobably 
some three hundred years old, consisting of a 
battered helmet with a spike, and of a cuirass of 
black leather studded with brass bosses, and worn 
over a heavy jerkin of moth-eaten brocade. 

Enormous jack-boots completed the costume, and 
rendered it difficult for the men to mount their 
steeds, even though these were rarely more than | 
eleven hands high. 

Banners of yellow, red and green, with a tuft of | 
pheasant fe: thers at ‘the top, and stacks of arrows, | 
were carried in front of the officers, who were 
with dific ulty supported by squires upon their 
pyramidal saddles. 





+e | 
A LITTLE TOO QUIET. 

Jersey and Guernsey are gardens, says a recent 
French visitor to the Channel Islands. The fields 
are so neat, so carefully kept, that they seem | 
rather like garden plots. The least corner of earth 
is cultivated—the roadsides, every little hollow, 
and even “an inch of earth on the end of a rock.” 


But these Edens are silent, the traveller goes on | 
to say. Now and then people on the islands smile; 
but_no one ever laughs. Laughter is unbecoming, 
and to laugh aloud would be scandalous. 

The birds sing, but not the people. Even the 
children are sober—little men and women rather | 
than children. The trees are yews, cypresses and | 
weeping willows. } 

When the people go to walk, they take to the 
cemeteries. Lovers exchange vows upon tomb- 
stones, and houses that are near graveyards rent | 
more readily and at a better price on that account. 

“Weare admirably situated in our new house,” 
said a young Jersey woman to the French writer; | 
“we are right opposite the cemetery, and I can see | 
the tombs from the windows of my bedroom. In | 
the moonlight the view is lovely.’ 

And still the Frenchman has to admit that there 
is something very attractive in this solemnity and 
stillness. The longer he remained in the islands | 
the less he felt like coming away. 








| Sent post-paid for $1.00. 
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Mellin’s Food is food—not medicine. 








(Adv. 
oo 
Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. (Ade. 
re 





“Superior to any,” Cutler’s Vegetable Pulmonary 
Balsam.—Dr. S. A. Shurtleff, Boston. 50c. and $1. (Adv. 





st AMPS, 100all diff., Honduras, ete.,15¢. » Apts. wtd. 50 
p.c. List free. C. A. Steginann 2106 Eads: Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 


STAMPS ! 3°91) tine mixed Victoria, ¢ 
sof G. India, Japan, ete., with 
_ Stamp Sem a Oc. New 80p. Price 
jst free. Agents i iyee at 50 per cent. c on. 
STANDARD STAI MP ¢ .4 Nicholson P1., 
NPS: Mo. Old U.S. & ‘ aoa. Stamps Reta 





Jape 





on approval. 50 per cent. com. Agts. 
wanted. power pric ‘es. Best sheets, 
STA MF Lists free. . DRE W, Cambridge, Mass. 





CROOKED LEG BABIES 


IMPOSSIBLE, Universal Ankle Sup- 
porters are a sure preventive and cure 
for weak or deformed ankles. Doc- 
tors recommend them. Price 30 
cents up. Circulars free. 

R. H. GOLDEN, So. Norwalk, Conn. 


,a porous oo ion guaranteed, 


TRIAL LESSON , Rooks, key eee for every 


IN det ail in ch jeoegn 
SHORTH (ND SCHOOL, 


1 
RNES’ 
SHORTHAND ne Shorthand College of the West, 
sOUIS, 
FREE. 


ST. N 
Reference: Merchants’ National Bank. 
By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. It has 
120 Cross Tubes where 4866sq in. of iron get 
intensely hot, thus making ONE stove or fur- 
nace do the work of TWO. Send postal for 
f proofs from prominent men, To introduce 
Sour Radiator. the first_order from each 
24 neighborhood filled atthe WHOLESA LE price, 
at Bai thus securing an agency, Write at once. 
: ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 




















THE STANDARD 


“Dripless”’ 
Strainer. 


fe drip to soil table 
linen. No wires to clog spout. 
No falling off. Nickel-plated. Agents 
Sent on receipt of 25 cents. Wanted. 


STANDARD STRAINER CO., 35 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. 












OUR NEW 


Rattan Rocker 


(1 Is the Most Comfortable 
and easiest chair made. 
Sent anywhere on 
receipt of price $3.15 
Ba mrs to last 20 yrs. 


make every variety of Rattan & 
wae Ware, Baby Carriages, &c. 


ILLINOIS RATTAN (€O., 253 State St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


“AN OUNCE 


of prevention is worth a pound of cure.’’ Ripans Tabules 
do not weigh an ounce but they contain many poands 
of good. One tabule gives relief. Try for yourself the 
next time you have a headache or bilious attae 


CARMEL SOAP 


The purest Castile Soap. 


















































Made from selected Olive 
Oil bya mission societyin Palestine. Aftertwenty years’ 
use in America, it is recognized to-day the ver 
soap for Nursery, Toilet or Bath, where quality is 
t rst consideration. A fine topographical map 
of Palestine sent on appli ation to the importers, 
A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pearl St., New York. 





Your Own Feet. 


An Illustrated Treatise on the injuries 
and diseases to which the Human Foot 
is liable; Ingrowing Toe Nails, Burions, 


which each may apply for himself. 


By mail, $1.00. 
DR. P. KAHLER & SONS, 
813-815 Broadway, New York. 


Salve | for Sore Feet and inflamed Bunions, 50c, 


COLD FEET and callouses on soles of th . 











OW to TREAT) 


Corns, etc., and os treatment | 
‘oO. 


| OYS 
k Oop KS AND GIR 
Send 2-¢ ent a for 
Cat een 





YOUTH’S _COMPANION. 


1, he KS FOR B 
LS. 


ID ying and Printing Outfit $1.51 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. | 


sg DU YOUR OWN sassy yuitiar is 
4 





others. pe-setting 
easy, printed rules. 
Stamp for catalogue, 
presses, type, cards, 
&c., to factory. 
KELSEY & CO., 

Meriden, Conn. 
Your Friends and Make 
Money. Send Stamp for Terms and 
Sample, containing five complete 
pieces of late vocal and gual 
music, full size music pape 
Woodward's Musical Mouthly, 


#20 TO $60 SAVED ON NEW 
BIC TOCLIUuEaS 


cards, circulars, &c 
Press for printing, 
a small paper $40, 


To 


F. 
$5. PRESS a 





SELL 
MUSIC 


Agents 
Wanted 


Everywhere 





‘New York. | 












$125 high grade Safety 
850; 8'0% pneu. 860; 840 
cush. ball €20 ete. Larg- 
lest and oldest dealers in 
).8. Easy payments. We 
sell a. — 
free. Rouse, Mazard & 
8 GS8t.,t AA iy 





Burlin on“Stay- 






STABLE BLANKET fits like a tailor-made 
coat. Ask your dealer for the “ “* BURLING TON.” 
Write for h t free. 





BURLINGTON BLANKET CO. ‘Burlington, Wis. 





OMB, $3.50. 
Any boy or girl fan use it. Carry in 
Roe ket. Size, 1% x2in. Weight, 4 oz. 
fakes 25 pictures with one loading. 
A practical camera. Pictures cost 1 

centeach. At all deal- s> > 

ers or sent by mail post- 
aid on receipt of price. 

llus. Booklet Free. 
Alfred (, Kemper, Mfr., 208 Lake St., Chicage, I, 

















liaise pags ast Lr i 
) Ladies Who Value ; 
2 A retined complexion must use PozZONI’s Pow- > 
; DER. It produces a soft and beautiful skin. 2 | 











PRINTING OFFICE 15cp 


A large font of Type (over 4A) with 
Figures, Holder, Indelible Ink, Pad, Riyy 
Tweezers, Corkscrew, ete., as shown t 

in cut, complete im neat case. 
Linen Marker, 


Regular Price tee. Sample post. paid 





for lie, to introduee, with Catalo Re | 
of 1000 new articles. CaTra, FR | 
Inger soll & & Bro., 65 Cortlandt St., N. Y. City. 
DOUBLE | BICYCLES $15.00. | 
i“ — All kinds cheaper than 
ign Lay aad you 

uy, send stam r60-pp. 

niles $i 75. cats, Powell & Clement Cor, 


166 Main St., Cincinnati, 0. 








Beeman's Pepsin Gum. 


CAUTION.—See that the name 
Beeman is on each wrapper. 

The Perfection ot Chewing 
Gum and a Delicious Remedy 
for Indigestion. Each tablet con 
taims one grain Beeman’s pure pepsin. 

Send & cents for sample package. 
THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 

43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of Pensin Chewing Gum 
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GREATEST MEDICAL DISCOVERY of the CENTURY. 


DR. HAIR’S ASTHMA 





AND HAY FEVER CURE. 

I will send you Free, a full son 

Asthma Cure, if you will simply ay express 

charges on delivery. A valua ie Treatise on 

Asthma, Bronchitis and Hey Fever mailed free. 
Dr. B.W.HAIK,233 W. 4th St.Cincinnati,O. 


it’s so Easy to Light ” 
eS “97 The “B & H Lamp 
Maan fy AND IT GIVES SUCH 


Perfect Light, 


are two of the reasons 
why so many are sold 
by Leading Dealers. 

Send for our little 
Book which tells more 
about this wonderful 
Lamp. 


BRADLEY & HY BBARD MFG. 
New Yor a 


y suffer when 
1.00 bottle of 









Co., 
CHicaao. 
actories : Gianan. CONN. 





ona aa UL our eT ted Feit Insoles (med 
Women’s 25 cents, Men’s 40 cents. 











Saves Babies’ Lives 
and makes them healthy 
and strong. 


A 2-ct. can of LACTATED Foop will be sent 
re Free to any mother for trial upon receipt of 4 
2-ct. stamps to pay postage. Mention this paper. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 
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THE RISING. SUN ‘STOVE POLISH 
In Cakes for Durability and Economy. ’ 


Ban THE SUN PASTE applied with a cloth for; 
after-dinner shine, and to touch up the spots. Q 


For Sale by all Grocers. Ss 


_ Never Mind 


. what you have tried in the form 

. of ointments, suppositories or 
liquid applications. If you suf- 
fer from 


Piles, Fissure, Fistula, 


etc., you should not put off 
another day a trial of our 


DRY HEATED 
Vapor Cure. 


wSALO rie rh ad 
It’s as different from all other 


methods as earth and air, and the treatment is 2 
positive pleasure in comparison with any other. 
To learn what former 
sufferers think of it, write for our circular free. 


Pi Bae ka ig 
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| KOMCHAGIN CALORIC CO., 130 & 132 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 
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| to setting off a spotless ta 
t FRE 


vou rean KORADINE? 


A delightful story for old and young. Just the thing 
to read aloud. It fits all ages and helps everybody. 
Mrs. Prof. Kellogg says: “It is fine, it is instructive, 
it is forceful ; the times are ripe for it.””. Woman’s 
Voice: “Itis written in bam st +? La has all the 


charm ofa fairy tale.” Prep 
& C0. oa Market Sireet, Chicago, Ill. 


LADIES, 


HOW ARE YOUR 


China Closets? 


Are the old dishes chipped and ¢ racked and unsuited 

vle-cloth? We will replen- 
Why drink poor teas and coffees and 
et the best at cargo 
Dinner, Tea and | 





|S REATAMERICAN 





ish it 
ruin your ne saith, MIUM oe can 
rices ? for all. 
jae deta yoy | Hanging Lamps, Watches, 
Clocks, Music Boxes, Cook Books, Watch Clocks, 
Chenille ’ Table Covers, Invernesses, Cups and Saucers, 
Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers, Goblets, given | 
to Club Agents. GOOD INC OMES made by 
etting orders for our celebrated Teas, 
aking Powder and Spices. Work for all. Special | 
Discounts. 3 1-2 Ibs. fine teas by mail or express | 
Charges paid. Headquarters in the United 
States for Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices. 


BEAUTIFUL PANELS (size 14x28 | 
inches) FREE to all Patrons. | 


For New Terms and Premium Lists, address, 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St.,) New York. 














FAIR. 





CATALOGUE FREE. 


| BARNEY & BERRY, Springfield, Mass. 
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Brownie Pins. 


In a Variety of Desig 
Enamelled “a2 “colors. 


10 cts. each, postage paid. 

Boys and girls, if you desire 

© act as our Agent to sell our 
_ 1 nie Pius send your address 
and we will send you a package 

é for examination one full infor- 
mation about our SPECIAL OFFERS. Address. 
tes & KEELER, Mig. Jewellers, Attleboro, Mass. 


Pra E’s' Error Detecter and Preventer. 
c o RK. d. $1.00. Guaranteed. Detects, locates, 
prevents errors in all books and accounts. Sales al 
ways correct. _ Bookkeeping made es ey. ane dollar 

secure One nuncred per cent. 
( LACE, 339 13th Street, Milwaukee, Ww Vis. 














Raphael, Angelo, Rubens, T 


The“ LINENE” are the Best and Most Keconomical 
Collars and Cuffs worn; they are made of fine cloth, 
both sides finished alike, and, being reversible, one 
collar is equal to two of any other kind. 

They fit well, look well, and wear well. A box of Ten 
Collars or Five Pairs of Cuffs for T'w enty-Five Cents. 

A ae Collar and Pair of Cuffs by mail for Six 
Cents. N » style and size. Addre 
SIBLE COLLAR © OMPANY, 
New York. 24 Exe ——— P'1.. 









oR 
17 Frankiin St., boston. 


American 
Club House 
Cheese 


is a soft, rich Cheese worthy 
a nore on the best tables. 
Put up. in_ hermetically 
seated glass jars. A min- 
insure jar of the Cheese 

ill be sent to any _— 
on receipt of 10 cents. 


CHANDLER & RUDD CO., 22 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


OOCOCCCOCOCOCOOCOCOOo0CK 1000000 


Anti-Cold 
‘Underwear 


Your address on a postal will bring you 
a dainty water-colored booklet about the 


) Jaros Hygienic Underwear | 


) >the underwear of health and comfort — 

gives thorough protection — no irritation — 

) absor moisture—can’t shrink —perfect ; 

fitting — moderate prices —longest wear. ‘ 

Jaros Hygienic Underwear Co., 831 Broadway, 
New York. 
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EN’ S Borated Talcum 


TOILET 
POWDER. 


Ask your Doctor his opin- 
ion of it 


for infants and adults. 
Scientifically compounded, 
not made of starch or rice 
four, which injure the skin. 
% BORER, SST softens, beautifies and pre- 
serves the skin, A sp my for Prickly heat, Canine. 
etc. An excellent Tooth Powder; delightful after 
shaving. Decorated Tin Box, Sprinkler Top. Sold by 
Druggist, or mailed for 25 cents. 
Send for Free Sample. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., 




















(Name this paper.) 
Newark, N. J. 











ou can ae thebestif 
only insist upon i 
{They are made for egoking and 
cone le 
and: Ae every landof fuel and 
ith prices from +10 to $ 70. 

“The genuine all bear this trade- 
ay with a written 


guarantee. First-class 
everywhere handle them. 
pty The Michigan Stove Company. 
<AmAaGT Ass OF STOVES AND RANGES IN THE WORLD 
Semort, CNICAGO, SU BUFFALO, NEW YORK CITY. 











DoucLas 


iS THC BEST. 
NO SQUEAKING 


$5. CORDOVAN, 
FRENCH& ENAMELLED CALF. 


$4.$550 FINE CALF& KANGAROO 
$ S.50POLIGE.3 SOLES. 
gt C FINOMENS 


$241.75 BoYSSCHOOLSHOES. 


HARIES: 
$33e etd ONGOL, 
» SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
W-L-DOUGLAS, 

= BROCKTON, MASS. 
You can save money by wearing the 

W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe. 

Because, we are the largest manufacturers of 

this grade of shoes in the world, and guarantee their 
value by stamping the name and price on the 
bottom, which protect you against high prices and 
the middleman’s profits. Our shoes equal custom 
work in style, easy fitting and wearing qualities. 
We have them sold everywhere at lower prices for 
the value given than any ‘other make. Take no sub- 
stitute. If your dealer cannot supply you, we can. 
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SHOOTING AN ELEPHANT. 


Lieutenant Ludwig Von Héhnel, while in Africa, 
had gone out just at nightfall to get a shot at some 
elephants, news of which had been brought into 
camp. It was almost dark before 
of them, and there was not a moment to lose. 
They were huddled together, as if they had got 
wind of some danger. The hunter made all speed 


toward them, and at last found himself face to face | 
with them, although only one could be made out | 


= 

‘There he stood,” says Von Hoihnel, * some 
tw vente -three paces on, carelessly stretc hing out his 
long trunk for another branch. I had had no 
experience in shooting elephants, and was anxious 





to aim at the heart, if only [I could make sure 
where it was. There was some little delay—for 
which I not exactly sorry, for I had never 





been so excited—before the elephant was in the 
right position, and as it was impossible to fire 
through the upper foliage of the acacia behind 
which I stood, I threw myself flat on my face. 

“The great creature at last turned toward me, 
raising his trunk and exposing his side completely. 
It was so dark by this time that I could hardly see, 
but I raised the heavy gun, too heavy to be fired 
safely in such a position, and fired. 

“On the instant I received a tremendous blow in 
the face, and saw blood streaming down on the 
still smoking gun. I could not imagine what had 
happened, but was absorbed in watching what was 
going on in front of me. The wounded elephant 
had approached a step nearer, and apparently was 
about to charge. 

“There he s aot. drawn up to his full height, so 
that he looke(Penormously tall, his ears outspread, 
and his trunk, which he wound in serpentine coils, 
threateningly uplifted. And on either side of him, 
shoulder to shoulder, stood two of his comrades, 
also with outspread ears and uplifted trunks, 
whilst behind him loomed the fourth. 

“Motionless the four remained, snifling the air 
and peering toward our acacia, the silence broken 
only by the dripping of my blood. I was almost 
stunned, my mad zeal for hunting was gone, and I 
felt incapable of firing another shot, however 
necessary, in my own defence. 

“The few seconds seemed an eternity. Then the 
elephants wheeled and dashed off, anc the noise of 
cracking branches gradually died away. 

It turned out that the hunter’s nose 


gun-hammer. He bound up the wound as best he 
could, and made his way back to cam There his 
companion treated it more elaborately, and in six 
weeks it healed. Whether the elephant’s wound 
was more or less serious than the hunter’s will 
never be known. 
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VALUABLE REMARK. 


Madame Aubernon de Nerville, who is known as 
one of the most accomplished women of Parisian 
society, has established a salon where the brilliant 
people of all countries are welcome, and where 
conversation is said to be a fine art. An article in 
the Century Magazine upon “Conversation in 
France” describes what may be considered the 
rule of her salon as follows: 


It is perfectly true that she permits no private 
chats between neighbors, which would be a tres. 
pass against the good traditions of the eighteenth 
century; she finds it impolite and vulgar, 
to the general effect, aad when by some rare chance 
it happens, she rings a tiny bell in the most decided 
way. 

She was punished once for this tyranny. While 
some one was speaking, I think it was Bardoux, 
the biographer of Chateaubriand’s lovely friends, 
Madame de Beaumont and Madame de Custine, 
another guest whispered to the lady seated next to 
him; the tinkling of the bell stopped his untimely 
words. 

When Monsieur Bardoux had ended, Madame 
Aube rnon bade the guilty one speak in his turn. 

“What had you to say?” she inquired. 
“Oh, little, very little,” he answered, in a rather 
distressed w: ay. 

“Tam sure it was something valuable; 
atford to lose it. Pray speak out.” 


we cannot | 


With hypocritical modesty the other demurred. | 


At last, with eyes lowered oe his plate, he 
answered, “I was just saying would willingly 
have taken a little more salad.” 


There was a laugh, and some confusion for the | 
autocrat. 
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OF WHAT USE. 

Very absurd are the exclamations sometimes 
made by people from whose sails the wind has | 
been temporarily taken, and we are often obliged | 
to laugh, while we mentally excuse the speaker by 
thinking that he “doesn’t mean half he says.” 
The following anecdote, from “Glimpses of the 
Nation’s Struggle,” is thus to be enjoyed—with a 
grain of salt. 


Stringent orders had been issued in regard to 
foraging. The products of the country would be 
drawn upon, along the march, by regularly organ- 
ized parties of men under responsible officers, who 
were to give receipts for everything appropriated, 
the accounts to be afterward adjusted by the 
proper persons in authority. 

One morning during a halt, a tall, brawny soldier 
approached an officer and asked: 

“Lieutenant, what is this order about foraging? 
Can’t a man forage?” 

“No; orders forbid priv ate foraging.” 

“Well, —_—- can’t I go into a house and 
a self?” 


a hy I even take a chicken?” 
—— I take anything?” 


“Well, then,” he exclaimed, with an expression 
of intense disgust, “I wish somebody would tell 
me the use in being a soldier!” 


<-o- 


NO EXPERIMENTS. 


A French lady, staying in America for some time, 


was wrestling with the English language. She had 
made very good progress, she thought, and one day 
accepted an invitation to dine. 

As the dinner went on she was offered a dish that 
Was new to her. Not fancying its appearance, she 
declined it, saying 

“Ah! thanks, no,  monsieur. 


I eat only acquain- 
tances.” 


= —____—_ 


A WAG calls his fish-dealer Robinson Crusoe, 
because Friday is such a help to him. 


he came in sight | 


had been | 
split nearly open by the sharp-edged comb of the | 


injurious | 


-not medicine. 


Mellin’s Food is food— 


[ Adv. | For 14 Years 
We have 


a 
The superiority of Burnett's Flavoring Extracts 

consists in their perfect purity and great strength. [ Adv. 
| 





an ~~ . 
For the teeth use “ Brown's Camphorated Sapona- Kept Imitators 

ceous Dentifrice.”” This preparation gives the best 

results obtainable. Price 25 cents a bottle. { Ade. Busy 





CHRISTY KNIFE PREMIUM. 


Send for our special Premium Offer to be awarded | 
the agent selling the most knives between now 
and Christmas. Address, 


CHRISTY KNIFE CO., Arch St., Fremont, Ohio. 


Sitting Up All Night 
with ASthma 


IS MOST DISTRESSING AND 
WEARING, AND MORE THAN 
THAT, IS UNNECESSARY . 


coming Gilbert Linings. 


“SILK FINISH” and “GROSGRAIN.” 


These brands and our name on selvage. 


GILBERT MFG. CO., 514 & 516 Broadway, N.Y. 

















Dr. Hayes’ Asthma Patients go to bed 
and sleep well with one pillow. 


Find Out for Yourself. 


Crescent No. 3. 


26-Inch Wheels. Weight, 32 Ibs. 
Yorgan & Wright Pneumatic Tires. 


Perfect Handle Bar. | 
Comfortable Saddle. 
Small Pedals. 

| Light Weight. 


Positively the Daintiest Ladies’ Wheel Made. 


| Price, $50.00. 
| 


A First-Class Bicycle at a Rock Bottom Price. 


DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 





POINTS: 





Guaranteed by a firm of financial responsi 
bility to be perfect in workmanship and material. 
Free. 


Descriptive Catalogue 





| Jackets from $5 up; Capes from $5 up; | 
Tailor-Made Suits from $10 up. 
Ulsters, Plush Jackets and Capes. | 
We make eve ry garme nt to order, thus insuring a 
perfect fit. We zadies’ Tailors, Furriers and Cloak- 
makers, e you from $5.00 to $20.00 on every 
ess charges. 
logue illustrates every new style in 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, Makers, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


fer tieageet hagas Blankets Cleansed 


and Tailor-made Suits. We will be pleased to mail it | S i.00 Per Pair. 


to you, together with a 48-inch Tape me aeare, new | 
measurement diagram fe, hich insures a perfect fit) [ F rt ‘ 


and more than FOR‘ SAMPLES of the cloths, 
plushes and furs | te 2 F. h we make our garments 

$1.00 per Pair 
And upwards. 


on receipt of four cents’ postage. You may se lect any 
Equal to New. 


style and we will make it especially to order for you 
All Materials Cleansed or Dyed. 


from og! of our samples. We also sell cloth, pam and 
’ 
Lewando’ 0 § French Dyeing and 









and “ 











Five O’clocks, 
Weddings, 


Lunches, 


fur by the yard. Mention THE COMPANION 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
Cleansing Establishment, 
MAIN OFFICES: 17 Temple Pl., Boston; 365 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


152 and 154 West 23d Street, New York. 
Send for Price-List. 


Chocolat-Menier 
Sar Fink SUIT ee in America. 


always suggests the finest serving at 
Extra Pants & Cap for 3.64 


CHOCOLAT MENIER 
THE RECORD. 


Bundles by Mail or Express. 
Established 1829. 





Receptions, 





Breakfasts. clothing to COMPANION readers. 
8,122 families have ordered; 
4,324 have ordered twice (pre 
sumably for other boys in the 
same families as we know our 
clothing could not have worn out so 
931 have ordered three 
times (more boys); some have or 
dered oftener. Not one person 
has complained about our clothing. Although we offer 
to freely refund money if desired wot one 
| been willing to send this Outfit back for the money. 

Thoroughly well made of good wool cassimere, 
| Fall and Winter weights, dark colors, absolutely fast. 
Pants have double seats, double knees aud patent 
waist bands, making them extra durable. 4 to 14 
years. $3.64, or $4 post- paid. Send order direct to 


Shaughnessy Bros., 7th Ave, & 130th St., 


CONSUMPTION 


is not inherited. It develops 
only when lungs are weak 
and the system run down. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
often cures Consumption in 
its early stages and always 
prevents it. Coughing is 
stopped, Lungs are strength- 
ened and the system built 
up. Physicians. the world 
over, endorse it. 


Don’t be deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. Ali Druggista, 














Unrivalled in Quality, Fine Flavorand Aroma, 
| and in its Digestive and Nutritious properties 


Chocolat- Menier 


(Vanilla Chocolate) 





soon). 


person has 
lis the leading fine Chocolate of the world and 
defies all honest competition. 





Ask Your Grocer for 


CHOCOLAT 
| MENIER. 


Annual Sales Exceed 
33 MILLION POUNDS. 


If he hasn’t it on sale, 
send his name and your 
address to MENIER, 
American Branch, No. 
86 West Broadway, N. 
Y. City, or 59 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. 

















Positively no Greasy or Irritating Properties. 


For 


Chapped 

Hands, 

Face and 
Lips. 


Best for 
Pimples, 
Chafing, Itching, 
Scaly Eruptions, 
Salt Rheum, 
Eczema, etc. 

A Sample Bottle 
with Book de- 
scriptive and tes- 
timonials mailed 
for 6c. (to cover 
cost). 

A Trial Size 
sent Post- paid for 
30 cer 
Price 50 cents 
at Druggists. 
Sent post-paid, @ 

ets. per bottle. 


A. S. HINDS, 75 Pine St., Portland, Me. 






























Last Spring we began selling | 
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Pillow Covers 


‘in a 
beautiful 
design, 
with a 
garland 
of roses 
on cream, 
light blue 
and pink 
grounds. 





The size is suitable for a 20-inch Pillow and 
was made expressly to advertise our Mail 
Order Department. We shall send them post- 
paid to any part of the United States at the 

per 


low price of 
16 cts. pair. 


(One for each side of the Pillow.) 
The Createst Value Ever Offered. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., Boston, Mass. 








Barbour’s Pre Needleme Series AN 3 le adies ho ) 
by making Lacework, Needle 
Earn . ° work pe Embroidery Pat- 
Money , terns for use in our next Prize 
Series Book. This must, how- 
at Home ever, represent original and 
high grade work. For further 
information send 10 cents in stamps for Barbour’s 
Prize Series No. 3. An entirely new book of 


110 pages, profusely illustrated, with sketches of 


work and full of new and practical suggestions. 
Bobbin Work, which is now being revived 

in this country and becoming 

more popular than ever, is 


2 


also described in Book No. 3. 


See” 


Carries this 


That all 4 
Linen Threa 
7 rade-Ma 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


New York, 





Chicago, St. Louis. San Francisco, 


soston. 
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SYRUP of 


KNOWLEDGE [rines 


enjoyment, 


and 
and tends to 
The many, 
better than others and enjoy life more,with less expen- 


comfort improve- 
personal 
when rightly used, who live 
diture, by more promptly adapting the world’s best 
products to the needs of physical being, will attest the 
valne to health of the pure liquid tnxative principles 
| embraced in the remedy, Syrup of Wigs, 

Its excellence is due to its presenting, in the 
most acceptable and pleasant to the taste, the refresh- 
ing and truly beneticial properties of a perfect laxative, 
effectually cleansing the system, dispelling Colds, 

feadaches and Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 
stipation. It has given satisfaction to millions, and 
met with the approval of the medical profession, 
because it acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
without weakening them, and it is perfectly free from 
every objectionable substance Syrup of Figs is for 
sale by all druggists in 50- cent and 1,00 bottles, 
but it ‘ manuf vwtured by the CALIF ORNI A FIG 
SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on every 
package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, being 
well informed, you will not accept any Substitute if 
olfered. 


ELECTRIC LUSTRE OTARCH 


‘form 










MAKES LINEN 
LOOK LIKE NEW. 
Best Laundry Starch in the 


world, Requires no boiling. 
Always ready for instant use. 


First-Class Grocers Sell It. 
Blue Packages . . 10 cents. 
Sample Free to any lady 

sending us her 
| address and the name of her 
| grocer. Mention Companion, 


| ELECTRIC LUSTRE STARCH CO., Boston, Mass., & Chicago, Ill. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly | 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.76 | 
a year, payment in advance, | 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- | 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All | 
additional pages over eight—which is the number | 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from | 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
gee to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 

Silver Should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on. your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notitied by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue il, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against payin money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subseribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
ean be ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





SEWER GAS IN HOUSES. 


One of the greatest drawbacks to the underground 
system of laying pipes to carry off the waste of a 
large population is the backward rush of polluted 
air and gas which, unless checked, enters houses 
in large quantities. 

Sewer gas of itself does not contain any substances 
which can be said directly to cause disease, though 
it might do harm indirectly by impairing the 
vitality, or resisting power, of the system, thus 
exposing it to disease. 

It is the organic substances which sewer gas 
bears along with it, and which have been shown to 
contain bacteria, that directly produce disease. | 
Just as a soap-bubble carries the essential ingre. | 
dients of soap, so a bubble of sewer gas carries | 
with it minute particles of organic material which 
may contain the actual germs of disease. These 
germs may be deposited on the walls or furniture, 
or be directly inhaled. 

Among the diseases, the spread of which has, 
with a reasonable degree of certainty, been attrib- 
uted to the escape of sewer gas, are diphtheria, 
typhoid fever and septicemia, or wound-infection 
fever. 

The presence of sewer gas in a house is some- | 
times suspected when the silver is found to tarnish | 
quickly. This, of course, does not deserve the 
name of a test, but it may properly lead to an 
examination of the premises. 

A rough test for the escape of sewer gas may be 
made as follows: Pour a half-ounce of peppermint 
oil into the sewer-pipe in the cellar,—that is, into 
the trap,—and close the drain. If the smell of the 
oll can be detected coming from the basins, sinks, 
or closets in the other parts of the house, it may be 
fairly assumed that sewer gas escapes likewise. 

Traps of unused basins should be occasionally 
flushed with water so that they may not become 
dry by evaporation. Traps are especially likely to 
be dry in houses which have for a time been unten- 
anted. Sewer gas undoubtedly escapes under | 
these circumstances, and the walls become the 
resting-place of numerous germs whose spores may | 
be capable of producing infection. 

It is undoubtedly safer for a sleeping apartment 
to be furnished with wash-basin and pitcher than 
with the most approved and modern system of | 
plumbing. A house is best furnished with as few | 
connected basins as possible, and those well | 
trapped. | 

——-@—_ —_ | 


INDIAN NAMES. 


It is well known that ordinarily a wild Indian’s | 
name is obtained very differently from a white 
person’s. Itis likely to be a “totem” name, or one 
derived after the young Indian is grown, from 
some object which he sees when he reaches the 
grade of a “brave” in his tribe. But there is also | 
a sort of Indian family name in certain tribes, and | 
often the Indian titles which, when translated, are 
officially taken as the names of the tribesmen, are 
not their real Indian names. 

The Sioux Indians have “totem names;” and 
some of the appellations on the list at Red Cloud 
Agency of those entilled to draw rations are 
decidedly queer. Among them are Big Weeds, 
Biting Dog, Takes Things, Washerwoman, Cherry | 
Seed, Hole-in-the-Ground, Turkey Legs, Mule 
Head, Died-in-Lodge, Pumpkin Seed, Spotted Cow 
and Old Beads. 

At the Cheyenne Reservation are found Slow 
Horse, Poor Bull, Itching, Dull Knife, One-Eyed 
White Man, No Account, Never Fall and Wild Hog. | 

Among the Sioux at the Pine Ridge Agency are 
Sits Pitiful, Begs for Paint, Village-in-the-Mouth, 
No Water, No Fat, His Sneeze and Samuel Broken 
Ropes. The Lower Brule Sioux include Hind Dog, | 





| railway station, had been fuming because a train 
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Bobtail Crow, Pretty- Voice Hawk, Come-out-of-the- | 
Woods, Bucket Bail, Quick Jealousy, Rude Dog 
and Gunny-Sack Lodge. 

But while this system of taking names at hap- | 
hazard produces some very absurd appellations, it 
also occasionally results in very romantic and | 
agreeable ones. Among the Northwestern Indians 
are found such names as these: 

The Midday Sun, From Above, Lightning Strikes, 
Thunder Hawk, Red Cloud, Falling Water, White 
Spirit, the Tiger Killer and Road of the Sun. 

Among the names of Indian women noted by 
Catlin are The Mink and The Mint, sisters; The 
Firefly that Creeps, The Sweet Scented Grass, The 
Bending Willow, The Strutting Pigeon, The Pure | 
Fountain, The Wild Sage and the White Willow. 

One of the first things to accompany an Indian’s 
civilization is the loss of the grotesque or romantic 
Indian name. Commonly the civilized Indian | 
adopts the name of some. white person, and | 
becomes plain William Johnson or Eliza Smith. 


| 


FACE TO FACE WITH TIGERS. 


Among Sir Hope Grant’s notes of his life in India 
are two brief accounts of close encounters with 
tigers, though Sir Hope himself does not figure in 
either adventure. Major Callnet was out shooting 
when he came suddenly face to face with a tiger. 
Just as he was firing the howdah gave way, and he 
fell almost into the animal’s mouth. 


The tiger seized him by the thigh and carried 
him off. While in this situation he recollected that 
he had a brace of pistols in his pocket. He man- 
aged to draw one, and snapped it at the beast’s 
head, but it missed fire. 

Still retaining his presence of mind, he pulled out 
the other and fired. The tiger bounded on a few 
yards, and then dropped dead. 

Callnet told me of this himself. He was very 
badly wounded, and is still dreadfully lame. 

Mr. Young, of the Civil Service, heard that a 
tiger had forced his way into a native hut, and was 
holding it against its human owner. Mr. Young 
mounted the roof, and effected an entrance. | 

The tiger charged; he fired both barrels, and 
turned to get his second gun from his attendant, 
but the fellow had bolted. 

The tiger was close up, and Mr. Young, in | 
despair, lifted the gun with both hands in front of 
his head. The beast sprang, seized the barrel in 
his mouth, and then dropped dead. 1 saw the gun 
dented with the tiger’s teeth. 





DEVOTED MOTHER. 
A correspondent sends to The Auk a pleasing | 


| story of motherly devotion on the part of a least | 


flycatcher. This bird, one of the smaller member; 
of the numerous flycatcher family, is common in 
apple orchards, and from its cry is sometimes 
known as Chebec. 


A least flycatcher built its nest in a half-dead 
apple-tree in our dooryard. When the young ones 
were only a few days old there came a very hot 
day, and having no leaves to shelter them, they | 
suifered greatly from the heat, so that their heads 
hung over the rim of the nest. 

The mother took a position just above them, and | 
with outstretched wings did her best to shield them | 
from the sun. For more than two hours she kept | 
her place, not leaving it even to bring them food. 

When we noticed that she, too, was panting with | 
the heat we thought it time to go to her rescue. 
With a rake we hoisted a grain bag over the nest to 
serve as an awning. 

The male bird appeared at once, and the mother, 
finding the nest shaded, joined him in catching 
insects for the little ones, who quickly revived. 


| 


TRAVELLERS MUST BE CONTENT. 


In some parts of the Southern States, where, 
| happily for them, the people are not in such a 
| ceaseless hurry as people are ip the nervous North, 
| no one thinks of exacting punctuality from railroad 
| trains. They take them when they come, and 
arrive when they get there, and are content. 

A fretful Yankee drummer who, at a country 


had not arrived an hour after schedule time, 
received a lesson in patience from an elderly coun. 
tryman who came in with his gripsack and asked 
the station-master: 

“What time do the train fer Savannah git here, 
boss?” 

“Somewhar ’bout nightfall,” answered the sta- 
tion-man. 

“An’ what time do she git ter Savannah?” | 

“Somewhar ’bout mawnin’.” | 

Then the countryman, perfectly satisfied with | 
the information, folded his legs in a corner, and 
settled down to an hour or more of philosophica) 
comfort. 





NARROW ESCAPE. 


Mr. Wilson had read so much about the danger 
of a certain much-talked-about disease that he had 
done his best to make Mrs. Wilson and their little 
daughter Maud chew their grapes and eject the 
seeds, instead of swallowing them according to the 
usual custom. 

Maud found the new method little to her taste, 
and her father had frequent occasion to reprove | 
her for not minding his instructions. | 

One day the little girl was under the weather, | 
and her mother thought it necessary to administer 
a dose of medicine, in the shape of two small 
pellets. These, after the manner of thoughtful | 
parents, she concealed in a spoonful of marmalade, | 
which she then offered to the unsuspicious patient. | 

A moment later she was startled to hear Maud 
exclaim: 

“Here, mamma, here are the seeds. Wasn’t it 
lucky? I came awful near swallowing them.” 


IN THE DARK. 

For some years after the war the colored people 
of Fairmont, W. Va., had the services of white 
people as superintendents and teachers in their 
Sunday school. The illiteracy of the pupils made 
it necessary to begin with the rudiments of lan- 
guage instruction before much could be done in 
the way of Bible study. 





One day, while the primary class stood before a | 


syllable, the teacher pointed to the word it, and | 

slowly spelling é-t, it, asked the class to say it after | 

her. One of the scholars, a man of perhaps fifty, | 

interrupting, said: 

‘ a I sees de iand I sees de ¢, but I can’t see 
e it.’ 


YOuNG ladies who contemplate urchasing | 
bicycles should harden their muscles in advance 


Mellin’s Food is food—not medicine. 
a 
For Coughs, Hoarseness, or any trouble of the 
Throat, use“ Brown’s Bronchial Troches.”” They are un- 
rivalled for the alleviation of all throat irritations 
caused by cold or use of the voice. (Adv. 


(Ade. 








HALL’S PERFORATED 


Buckskin Underwear, 


A tried preventive for rheumatism, 
lung trouble and colds. Keeps the 
body warm and comfortable, though 
lightly clothed. 1aey's Vest shown 
in cut sent, post-paid, for 83.00. Ask 
your dealer for these goods. 
Send for Illustrated Price List, Free. 

D.C. HALL & CO., 86 Leonard St., New York. 


“NEW POINT COMFORT” 


Pennoyer Sanitarium 


KENOSHA, WIS. (between Chicago and Milwaukee). 
deal Invalid’s Hotel with luxurious accom 
modations and homelike comforts. 

Rest and Health. Specially recommended as 4 
Winter Resort for those who may not be able to go 
South, or who may require the advantages of a perfect- 
ly equipped health institute. 

Beautiful Architecture. The building is new, 
modern, and thoroughly sanitary, is heated with hot wu 
ter, has a solarium, large recreation room, elevator, etc. 

Healthful Location. The climate is fine ; artesian 
wells supply the house with water of rare purity and 
valuable mineral properties. For illustrated booklet, 
address NELSON A. PENNOYER, M. D., Manager. 


Insane or objectionable causes are not 1 ceed. 




















THE LARGEST IN CULTIVATION. Every color, from 
a delicate rose to a true black. Received the Grand 
Gold Medal at Paris for bedding Tulips. 

DON'T MISS THIS BARGAIN; plant now and you will 
have a splendid flower-bed of royal colors in May. 

OUR NEW FALL CATALOGUE (free with every 
order) offers every variety of Imported Bulbs for 
winter window gardening. 


OTHER CHOICE SELECTIONS: 


4 Winter Flowering Callas,4kinds, . . cts. 
3 Hyacinths,8colors, ...... - 10 cts 
20 Bulbs, Mikado collection, ._. . e 
200 Bulbs, grandest collection offered } $2.00 
See full list in Companion of Sept. 27th. — 


| ATHLON: VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE. cmscaces 





50 cts. 




















We offer these Stylish and Fascinating 


Turkish 
Slippers 


Embroidered with Turkish Bullion 
and Silk Pon Pon, in following colors 
of Turkish Leather, Red, Yellow, 
Black, Brown or Tan, 


Mention color. 
These are the same Slippers the 
Turkish Ladies wear at home. 
Ladies’ sizes 1to 7. Children’s sizes 
1 to 5, They make a beautiful and 
novel house slipper. 


Catalogue of Novelties from Japan, 
China, India, Turkey, Persia. 


A. A. VANTINE & CO., 877, 879 Broadway, N. Y. 





50c per pair, postage paid. | 
© 


Send 2-cent stamp for Illustrated | 


OCTOBER 18, 1894, 








Housekeepers should see the new 


FIBER CARPET. 


A Soft, Pliable, Odorless Matting, 
Warm in Winter; Cool in Summer. 
| AN IDEAL SANITARY CHAMBER CARPET 
| For All the Year Round. 
7 ib Sews together and turns under. 
Does not break or require binding. 
No odors or germs of disease. 
Insects do not trouble it. 
Heavy furniture does not break it. 
Double-faced—double wear. 
Artistic colors—stylish designs. 
For 30 Days, 
As a means of further introducing 
our Fiber Carpets we will send our 
regular $1.25 rug, 27x54, with 
sumples of carpets, 
Express paid for $1.00. 


HODGES FIBER CARPET CO., 


Manufacturers and Patentees, 
50 Essex St., Boston. 


PECK & SNYDER’S 


| COLLEGE RUGBY FOOT BALL 


Outside cover made Regulation Size. 
of fine English grain 7] 
| leather, bladder of 








best Para rubber, and all 
of the finest workmanship 
throughout. Ball, complete 
with Brass Inflator and “* Official 
Guide,” containing latest rules 
and chapter for beginners, mailed 
postpaid on receipt of $3.50; 
the regular price of this outfit 
is $5.00. Special prices to clubs 
for Foot Ball Uniforms on appli- 
cation. 

‘*Official Foot Ball Guide,’ ‘with 
new rules,by mail, postpaid, 10c. 

Our complete Catalogue of Athletic Goods, Games, 
Tricks and thousands of interesting novelties, mailed 
free to any address. 


PECK & SNYDER, 
P. 0. Box 2751. New York City. 
THE LARGEST 


Exclusive Jewelry Establishment in New England. 











wih " ‘ 


Send for Catalogue. 
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N BROS. JEWELLERS, 


‘an AOTHIRO 107 puag 


Christmas is coming. 





45,000 Customers 


on our books. Over 100 employés in our yarious de 
partments. Send 2-cent stamp for our Illustrated 
atalogue, which, unlike some, contains exactly 
the same prices you would pay if present making your 
selection personally. Strictly one price. 
Satisfaction guaranteed in all cases. 


' WILSON BROS., 14 and 15 Tremont Row, BOSTON, MASS 








a 
. The finest cup of 


Blooke 


Sole Wholesale Agents for the U. S. 
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Requires no boiling. Sample package (2 cups) mailed on receipt of 
» 2 cents. 


DLPPALYS LAI RL PALS 


Franco-American Food Co., 


Cocoa is made with 


9 
r’s Dutch 
Cocoa. 


P. 0. Box 150, New York. 
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$2099 C 


ook at these fine $1300 and 


loaks for only $10 


For superiority of style, finish and workmanship our cloaks are known everywhere, but our reputation for sell- 
jing such garments at about one-half usual prices will spread at a remarkable rate this year because we bought 


| during the great business depression thousands of pieces of the finest material at less than one-half value, and 


| at once worked them up in our own inimitable way. Our customers have been taught to look for great values 
large chart on which were printed words of one | from us in cloaks, but this season we are positively prepared to agreeably surprise their highest expectations 


o. 613 represented above is made from Black Beaver. 


No. 617 from _ Black Cheviot. No. 804 from Sea! 


Plush. No. 722 from Dark. Tan Cheviot. No. 711 from Dark Tan Scotch Cheviot. 


ou may OUR EXPENSE 


any garment that is unsatisfactory. Our fine catalogue 


illustrating over 75 styles of Cloaks mailed free upon request. 


in Fine 


Great Bargains shack sins 


Silk with satin dots and figures, latest and most 
beautiful designs, full 22 inches wide and worth 


We offer 1000 pieces extra fine Black Gros Grain $ 1] 00 
fully $1.50, at the very special price of . oe 


Every reader of THE YOUTH’S COMPANION at all interested in fine Black Silk should see samples of these 
new and popular silks. Write at once as they positively cannot be duplicated after this lot is out 


Denon Cousens macnine or rocking the CHAS, A. STEVENS & BROS., 111 State St., Chicago, I. 
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Boston 
Bt Sch. OE. 


SHORT 
AND 


Lr Training School of Music, 


(Incorporated. ) 
Theoretical 


STAMMERERS’ Institute and Train- 
41 Tremont St., Boston. 
Tie ee BOOK- 
KEEPIN at the Boston 

Commercial Col liege, 1 Beaco 
St., Weston. Coll or ted forciresior. 








Voe Instrumental, and Normal 
nhepsontlon 
Central jocation. Catalogue Free. 

GEO. H. HOWARD M., Director 
Music Hall Batiding. Boston. 


BUY FOR Hi CHILDREN 





OW», £24. Swank Co 
ervicrs BLESS LYNN, MASS. 


\F youn SZTAscen coed nor ave Teh ene vs . 


12 PHOTOS for 10 CENTS. 


Send Cabinet and we will Serwerd, you one dozen min- 
pore. copies and return iat pict 





“Norristown, Pa. 


NERVE-CU BE. an = NEW REMEDY 

for every kind of HEADACHE, whether bil- 

fous, a, or from WHATEVER CAUSE. 
in CONVENIENT form FOR USE at 





4 Y TIME; GUARANTEED to give SATIS- 
FACTION if used ACCORDING TO DIREC- 








Send for 











ACHE: be of the MEDICAL PROFESSION. All 
uggists, or sent on receipt of 25 cents by 
5,000 
PorvuLs® AIRS. 
for 25 ce 
Send for Catalogue. E 
One-Half Rosules 1 An es on REE. 
all Copyrighted Pi 
Lace Watches 
CHINA Fei hic Cameras, Dinner, Tea and 
Se et Sets, Violins, Banjos, Guitars, 
one can aad the dealers’ 
pro rent in cash or premiums. 
" our illustrated Catalogue. 
. 
Football Suit $2. 
BY MAIL. 
ants Made 
of Canvas, White, Brown or Drab, 
$1.25. Postage lic. Canvas Jackets 
we. Postage We. sive chest anc 
waist measure and mention color 
F. K. KINGMAN, 
96 Commercial St., Boston. 
by the 
Effectiveness. As a successful and rapid curative 
of disease it ever ed by any 


HOTO COPYI 
TIONS. PRESCRIBED BY prominent mem- 
J. F. WHITNEY 178 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
5S cons 8 eac 
eces 
BY MAIL 
HENRY KREY & Co., 21, 329 Washington St., Boston. 
Curta' 
reas Racers: Ladies’ Roots, Photo: 
TEA res - rary Lainps, and a hundred other 
articles = ng upa TEA CL 
210 State Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Padded Knee P: 
Pe 
to match pants, with lace ae, 
desired: Full line of sweaters $2 up. 
Cure Without Medicine 
A Safe, Simple Home Treatment of Marvellous 
other method. None need fail of Sriat and and Sormanent 


benefit. Illustrated et ogue — HoME testimo- 
nials, price-list, etc., free. Addres: 


L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
eo Agent for the New England States. 


K. M. ELLIoTT, 36 Exchange patting, New Haven, 
Conn., Sole Agent for Western Conn 


The Quilted Brush. 


A new thing for Toilet or Bath. 
Will remove dirt or stains of all kinds, 
leaving the skin soft and smooth. 

Four Styles: 25, 50 and 75 cts. 

Everybody needs one. 
Nobody will be without one 
after they have once tried it. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere: 
liberal terms—no competition. 
Send stamp for circulars, terms, etc. 
Sample sent post-paid for 25c. 
Reference given and required. 


QUILTED BRUSH CO., 10 Park Sq., Boston, Mass. 














Q.—Why are the United States one 
great nation ? 


A.—Because they are united with 


Le Page’s Liquid Glue. 


BOTTLES 10 cents. 

Sold everywhere. 

CANS with patent cover 
for Mechanics. 


Take no substitute. 10 


‘Ladies’ Delight” 


C$. ll, HEATERS 


Absolutely Safe. 















Better and Cheaper 
than Coal. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


PAGE BROTHERS & CO., 233 Cambridge St., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


b “ NEVER GETS HOT. 
No Smoke. 
No Smell. 
No Dirt. | 
Light. 
Portable. 
Handsome. 





in preparation. 


cate stomach. 





Monogram sev Brand 


‘sausages are made from selected meats, 
choicest spices and with perfect cleanliness 
This is the daintiest sau- 
sage on the market. They are small, 
served and are digested by the most deli- 
Inquire of your dealer. 


A Free Breakfast. 


A sample package of our dainty| 


breakfast sausages will be mailed 
to any person who will send us| 
their name and address accompa- 
nied by a two-cent stamp. We 
have decided to make this offer 
to introduce our brand to those 
not already acquainted with their 
superior quality. 


easily 





FRANCIS BATCHELDER & CO., 53-59 Blackstone St., Boston. 








similar diseases. 


in effect in 
‘ermentative 


Lungs, etc., used either as a gargle or spray. 


Physicians Prescribe it— Everybody Should Use It. 


HENRY THAYER & CO., 


“THYMOZONE.” 


What It Is Good For. 


INTERNALLY. 


It will destroy Bacteria and is healin 
Ulceration of the Stomach or Bowels, 
——— Typhoid and Scarlet Fevers, Cholera and 

It is of great value in cases of Diph- 
theria, Sore Throat, Fetid Bronchitis, Gangrene of the 


| EXTERNALLY. 


_ it is a mee Antiseptic and Deodorizer, and 1s 
li in its effect. You will find it 
inealeebie in cases of Wounds, Ulcers, Eczema, Nasal 
Catarrh, Burns, etc.,or wherever there is danger of fetid 
or unhealthy discharges or inflammation. It should be 
diluted with pure water to suit different conditions. 











Mfrs., Cambridgeport, Mass. 








for her dressing case. 
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‘PUXEDO 


Washing Powder 





This cut represents a Pure Alumin@m Pin Tray; an article every lady wants 
“It is a Beauty ;” 


HOW YOU CAN GET ONE. 
In every package of TUXEDO is a ticket. 
2-cent stamps, and we will send you one of these beautiful pin trays. 


TUXEDO MFG. CO., Cambridgeport, Mass. 


SO SSOSHOSS SHOES S EH EHEHSEESEEOOOORS OEE POHHEE 


Cleans Everything. 


TRY IT on Crockery— 
Glassware — Silver — Tin — 
Paint — Floors — Windows — 
Flannels—Linen—Fine Laces, 
or anything you please. IT 
WILL SATISFY YOU. 


looks like silver, and will never tarnish. 


Send us two of those tickets and three 
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| The BEST Laundry Soap. 








GEO. E. MARSH & CO., Lynn, Mass 























*« What’s 
Things 

\) For the 
Cook, sir’’; 


there? 





al 






Methinks it is 
some: 


Buckwheat 


For the morrow’s 
breakfast. 





“Qn the Top Shelf” 


Adams’ 





A delicate Jam is a dainty one cannot always 
obtain, but if you wish a Jam which is manufac 
tured from selected fruit, with granulated (not 
cheap) sugar and with perfect care and cleanli- 
ness in preparation, insist upon your grocer 
sending you Adams’ Jams. 

Strawberry and Raspberry Jams, 


Made entirely from wild fruits. 
Apricot. Damson Plum. 
Green Gage Plum. uince. 

Spiced Gooseberry. Spiced Jelly. 


Orange Marmalade. Grated Pineapple. 
4 Put up in One-Pound Glass Fars. Be 
F. P. ADAMS & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Kellogg’s Extracts. 





If you want the most delicious confectionery, get 


Hildreth’s 


Original and Only 





Molasses Candy. 


It will not Stick. 
| Put up in boxes for the retail trade in three sizes : 
1 Ib., 34 Ib., and a 1to-cent size. Our Trade-Mark, 
“Velvet,” is stamped in red ink on every wrapper. 
For sale by Druggists, Grocers and Confectioners. 
We have many IMITATORS, 
but no CO. MPE TITORS. 


H. L. HILDRETH, 1003 Washington St., Boston. 








\ | 
Two Mince Pies, equal to our 
Grandmother’s, from each pack- 
age of None-Such Mince Meat, 
without the worry and work. For 
sale by all Grocers. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





IV. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. OCTOBER 18, 1894. 











DOO OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOCOOOOO OOO OOOO OOOO OOOO OOOO 


Buy the New 


“HOUSEHOLD” 





PARLOR STOVES. 


Two Sizes, Nos. 16 and 18. 


The “Household” Square is the BST heating stove ever produced. It is new 
and original in hand carving, which is very pleasing to the eye. The floor is kept 
warm by the heat being carried to the extreme base of the stove. The gas is burned 
by the introduction of air through the opening in feed door. The ash-pan is cast 
iron bound, which allows it to slide without pulling ashes on the floor. 

This Parlor Stove is devoid of all polished edges, and nickel work is substituted 
so that it can be removed for cleaning. 

If you want the neatest, cleanliest and most beautiful stove made, buy the 


“Household.” 
WHITE, WARNER & CO., Manufacturers, Taunton, Mass. 
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